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LY 25 sent out gratustousiy an 


Le With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


taining a very attractive love-story, with an il- 








‘ration, the continuation of MISS BRADDON’S 
’ “A STRANGE WORLD,” an illustrated 
poem, and other features of interest. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
Rag 'y with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 

€= An illustrated SUPPLEMENT con- 
taining the conclusion of 


“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” together with the sprightly story, 
“Mrs. Twinkleton’s Creed,” and the 
tragic poem, “ Black Sir Ralph,” is is- 
sued gratuitously with HARPER’s BAzaR 
for November 28. 





THE RECALL. 


ie Mr. TILDEN was nominated we 
7 said that his election would be the 
verdict of New York that the administra- 
tion of the government, national as well as 
State, should: be transferred from the Re- 
publicans to the Democrats, and that when 
the “off year” and the spirit of reproof or 
indifference go to the point of defeating a 
party, they have gone very near to destroy- 
ing it. It is pretty clear that if there had 
been a Presidential election this year the 
Republicans would have been swept out of 
power. But whatever explanation may be 
offered of the result, and whether the polit- 
ical revolution be supposed to show a delib- 
erate preference of the people for the Demo- 
cratic party or not, it does show a profound 
and overwhelming dissatisfaction with the 
existing situation. The off year may be 
justly urged as a reason for regarding the 
result as a warning only; and we admit 
that under the circumstances no one can 
fairly tell whether the Republican princi- 
ples and policy are condemned or merely 
the mismanugement of the party and its 
betrayal of its own principles and spirit. 
This is a point which can be decided only 
by returning promptly and honestly to the 


Republican platform, principles, and spirit, 
and contesting upon them the election of 
ic76. To do that effectively we must first 


understand what the real issues of the hour 
are, and then see what is the Republican po- 
sition upon them. 

sut before all other issues goes that of 
honest and honorable administration. No 
noble traditions,’no great achievements, no 
lofty principles, no party discipline, will take 
the place of that. It is something which 
every body perceives and comprehends. It 
is an account made up every day. The 


American people read the newspapers, and 
they are in the main intelligent and clear- 
sighted. For fifteen years they have kept 


the Democratic party out of national power, 
and they will never restore it unless they 
despair of the Republican. The revolution 
that we have just seen is the evidence both 
of the independence and intelligence of those 
who give the victory to one or the other of 
the great parties. BUTLER was defeated 
and GASTON elected by Republicans, not by 


Democrats, and the results in Massachusetts 
probably show the real significance of the 
elections. A change is demanded by Re- 
publicans, and that change is a return to 
the real convictions and purpose of the 
party. After honesty and economy of ad- 
ministration, which are indispensable, there 
- are three practical national questions be- 
fore the country—admunistrative reform, the 
finances, and the Southern situation. They 
all grow out of the old question of slavery 
and the rebellion, and there is no more fee- 
ble folly than the assertion that loss of mem- 
ory is great statesmanship. 
Now upon all these issues the position 
ch the Republican party has authorita- 
tively taken should be rigidly maintained. 
It is the desertion of that position which 
has brought the party into trouble. Ad- 
ministrative reform means securing the ef- 


figiency and purity of the public service, | 








and this is to be done not by wishing for it, 
but by devising and maintaining detailed 
methods of reform. Upon this question the 
Republican ground was plainly laid down 
in the last National Convention as follows: 

“Any system of the civil service under which the 

subordinate positions of the government are consid- 
ered rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoraliz- 
ing; and we therefore favor a reform of the system by 
laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage, and 
make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the essential 
qualifications for public positions, without practically 
creating a life tenure of office.” 
That is the Republican position upon ad- 
ministrative reform; and the desertion of it 
bythe President and by Congress is one of 
the reasons which have alienated Repub- 
licans. Return to it will be so far the re- 
turn of popular confidence and support. 
Had the spirit of this declaration con- 
trolled the Administration, as the party had 
a right to expect, Mr. FLANAGAN would not 
have dispensed the patronage in Texas, 
causing the necessity of the late wholesale 
changes; nor would Collector CasgY in New 
Orleans have taken off part of a Legislature 
in a revenue-cutter to prevent a quorum; 
nor would the situation of Louisiana have 
become a lever to lift the Republican party ; 
nor would General BUTLER have been allow- 
ed to manage the Custom-house at his pleas- 
ure in Massachusetts ; nor would Postmaster 
FILLEY have openly assessed his clerks in 
St. Louis; nor would the best Republicans in 
South Carolina have asked in vain that the 
representatives of the government should 
not be hand and glove with knaves; nor 
would the management of the party in New 
York have been wholly in the control of the 
Federal officers; nor would the rules of the 
President have been openly despised in the 
few places where there was any pretense 
of enforcing them, and in conspicuous in- 
stances deliberately disregarded by the Pres- 
ident himself. The policy of the Republican 
party in the tempest which has overtaken 
it is to return to the Republican position 
and “stick.” 

Next is the question of the finances. The 
Republican position upon this subject is 
stated in the same authoritative manner by 
the National Convention: 

“We denounce repudiation of the public debt, in 

any form or disguise, as a national crime. We witness 
with pride the reduction of the principal of the debt, 
and of the rates of interest upon the balance, and con- 
fidently expect that our excellent national currency 
will be perfected by a speedy resumption of specie 
payment.” 
Here is the authoritative declaration of the 
party in favor of hard money at the earliest 
possible moment. But a Republican Con- 
gress, under the leadership of eminent Re- 
publicans, violated this virtual pledge and 
the just expectation of Republicans. The 
Democratic party, indeed, shares all the 
shame of the act by voting for it, but it was 
the minority, and not responsible. The 
Democratic party also is the only one which 
has any where deliberately declared for re- 
pudiation, as in its Indiana Convention of 
this year, which demanded the repeal of the 
act of March, 1869, and in its National Con- 
vention of 1868, which passed a resolution 
of virtual repudiation. Had the Republican 
party stood faithfully to its position, by its 
votes in Congress as well as by the Presi- 
dent’s veto, it might have lost Messrs. Mor- 
TON, LOGAN, and BUTLER as leaders, but it 
would have saved to its ranks in this elec- 
tion thousands and thousands of men who 
are not willing that their currency shall be 
alie. Return to the financial faith and po- 
sition of the best Republicans is the true 
policy of the party in preparing for 1876. 

The third great issue is the Southern sit- 
uation. There is no short-cut to peace and 
prosperity at the South. The slavery which 
imbruted the laborer barbarized the master, 
and the refusal of the master class to co- 
operate in reconstruction is one chief source 
of the present confusion. That class seems 
in this election, especially in Louisiana, to 
have done what from the first it should have 
sought to do—it has in some degree divided 
the colored vote. The Republican position 
upon this subject is simple and intelligible, 
and, like its other policies, is plainly stated 
in its last national declaration: 

“The recent amendments to the national Constitu- 
tion should be cordially sustained because they are 
right, not merely tolerated because they are law, and 
should be carried out according to their spirit by ap- 
propriate legislation, the enforcement of which can 
safely be intrusted only to the party that secured those 
amendmenta, 

“Complete liberty and exact equality in the enjoy- 
ment of ail civil, political, and public rights should be 
established and effectually maintained throughout the 
Union by efficient and appropriate State and Federal 
legislation. Neither the law nor its administration 
should admit any discrimination in respect of citizens 
by reason of race, creed, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

This is a declaration that the new amend- 
ments and the necessary laws for their en- 
forcement may most wisely be left to those 
who believe in them. The Republican pol- 
icy has been brought into discredit by causes 
- which we have already mentioned, and by a 
feeling that the laws were not used to pro- 
tect the colored citizens, but to intimidate 














the white, thus making more plausible the 
Democratic plea that that was their object. 
The recent report of General M‘DOWELL is 
conclusive evidence of the practical terror- 
ism of the negro which exists in certain 
parts of the Southern States, and of the 
fact that there is no local or State protec- 
tion. The duty of Republicans is by proper 
administrative reform to remove all suspi- 
cion of abuse of the laws, and to stand fast 
to the principle that the civil and politic- 
al equality conferred by the United States 
shall not be abandoned without remedy to 
the care of a hostile community. But, be- 
sides this, it is the Republican duty to show 
in the relation of the national government 
to the Southern States that it aims only at 
justice and fair play; and that it would do 
whatever it properly may to restore that 
feeling of confidence which is the necessary 
condition of peaceful and prosperous indus- 
try. This can be done in the plain sight of 
the country by the removal of the Repub- 
licans who are associated with all the foul 
play in the South, and by withholding the 
national hand except when its interference 
is evidently required. There is no desire, as 
we believe, upon the part of the intelligent 
majority of the country to intrust without 
appeal those whom the United States have 
freed to the care of the class and the ‘party 
which are responsible for the vagrant laws 
and the black codes. That policy may give 
peace and order, as slavery did, but it would 
be the order of Warsaw. It is not confi- 
dence in Democratic policy, it is distrust of 
Republican agents, which has been shown 
in the election. 

The word of Republican reorganization 
for victory in 1876 is simply return to the 
Republican policy, and fidelity to it. Ad- 
ministrative reform, redemption of the pub- 
lic faith, and fair play in the Southern 
States are distinctively the demand of the 
public intelligence and conscience, which are 
the strength of the party, and which have 
been set aside in its management. One more 
session of Congress remains to the Republic- 
an majority, and there is always the power- 
ful Republican press. Let both do their 
duty. It is proved now that contempt of 
principles and pledges, and the mere crack 
of the party whip, are not practical wisdom. 
The sweeping result of the election is a re- 
buke, expressed in the only way that it 
could be expressed, of the betrayal of the 
Republican cause by Republican leaders. 
It is the declaration that the Democratic 
party, with all its infamous history, is pref- 
erable to the Republican party recreant to 
the just demands of honorable and intelli- 
gent Republicans. But it is not a declara- 
tion that Republicanism, returning to itself, 
will lose control of the national administra- 
tion in 1876. 


7 





GC’7ERNOR DIX AND HIS 
SUCCESSOR. 


GOVERNOR Drx has the happy conscious- 
ness in his defeat that he owes it not to 
himself, but to a discontent for which he is 
not responsible. Indeed, he and such as 
he were the strongest Republican argu- 
ments during the campaign ; and the fact 
that he was not the choice of the party 
managers in the State is one of the explana- 
tions of the result. Had he been the candi- 
date of the managers as of course, and had 
their support of him been faithful and gen- 
erous, it would have been because they 
sought only the best men, and they would 
not have forfeited the confidence of the 
party. Governor Drx’s administration has 
been so honorable and able, and has con- 
trasted so strongly with that of his Demo- 
cratic predecessor, that in retiring he takes 
with him the grateful respect of his fellow- 
citizens, and leaves to his successor an ex- 
ample that he may emulate, but can not 
hope to surpass. The ripe age of Governor 
Drx is crowned with many and great public 
honors, and calumny itself has been unable 
to stain his fame. Bred a Democrat, and 
by temperament conservative, he did not 
hesitate to desert his party when his party 
deserted patriotism and loyalty to liberty. 
From the nest of treason which the last 
Democratic cabinet was he spoke the ring- 
ing words which became the battle-cry of 
the Union and of American freedom, as 
earlier in the Senate he had withstood and 
denounced the malign power that dominated 
his party. These and such as these are the 
incidents with which history will decorate 
the record of the constant and illustrious 
services which Governor Dix has rendered 
to his State and country. 

His successor, Mr. TILDEN, no longer a 
young man, now enters upon his conspicu- 
ous public career. The circumstances of 
his election make him the most probable 
Presidential candidate of his party in 1876, 
and his energies will be bent to secure that 
nomination. Mr. TILDEN is known in the 
State as an unswerving partisan and shrewd 
political manager, an able, amiable, and tim- 
id man, As Governor, he will be and do 








what his party permits. As a candidate for 
the Presidency, he will not quarrel with any 
faction of his party, neither with the West- 
ern Democratic managers, who, Mr. Joun 
KELLY says, are the friends of the corrupt 
Canal Ring, nor with Mr. Joun KELLy’s 
Tammany Hall, which the Western mana- 
gers declare to be no better than TWEED’s 
Tammany. Mr. TILpEN’s aim will be to 
harmonize the two, and to win the support 
of both. 

In his speech at the Manhattan Club after 
the election Mr. TILDEN said many things in 
which all good citizens will agree, but he 
also cast a gloom over the festivities by say- 
ing that he and his friend Mr. Horatio 
SEYMOUR deeply lamented that there is 
scarcely “a man under forty or fifty years 
of age who has had an opportunity to learn 
the true principles of American free govern- 
ment.” Is it, then, those ripe Democratic 
leaders of an earlier day, JEFFERSON Davis, 
JAMES M. Mason, JAMES BUCHANAN, JOHN 
R. FLoyD, JAcoB THOMPSON, HOWELL Coss, 
and the rest, who monopolize with Mr. TiL- 
DEN and Mr. SEyMourR all knowledge of the 
true principles of the American government ? 
Had the party of which Mr. TILDEN has been 
always an uncompromising supporter, even 
when TWEED was its New York master, re- 
mained in control of the national govern- 
ment, it would have still prated of Jefier- 
sonian principles and American freedom, 
while it would have “constitutionally” 
spread human slavery all over the free Ter- 
ritories; have authorized the Carolina slave 
lord to hold his slaves in New York; have 
made the American flag a flag of shame, and 
the American name a stench in the nostrils 
of Justice and Humanity. 

The American Union has been saved to 
universal liberty and constitutional freedom 
not by the party which stole the livery of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON to serve slavery in, but 
by those faithful Democrats and Whigs who, 
uniting in the Republican party, elected 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN against the strenuous 
opposition of Messrs. TILDEN and SEYMOUR, 
and then, against the armed hostility of the 
Democrats at the South and the passive 
opposition of the Democratic party at the 
North, took care with LINCOLN that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, should not perish from the earth. 
If Americans under forty and fifty years 
of age are to learn under the name of the 
true principles of the American government 
the doctrines maintained and practiced by 
the Democratic party, their ignorance of 
them is a public blessing. For if any party 
was ever false to the great trust of consti- 
tutional republican liberty, it was the Dem- 
ocratic party of Mr. TILDEN and Mr. SEy- 
MOUR, under whose dominance the govern- 
ment had become a mere conspiracy against 
equal rights. 





SUPPORTING THE PARTY. 


Now that the Republican party enters 
upon a new epoch, it is well to understand 
distinctly what is meant by supporting 
the party. Mr. ConKLING in his Brooklyn 
speech said: “ What is the sense of belong- 
ing to a party a little, belonging to it off 
and on? If it is not fit to belong to, no one 
should belong to it at all. If it is fit—if, 
despite the unworthy members and flaws 
and short-comings which inhere in all hu- 
man associations, it is the better of the two 
parties—then why not go for it and go with 
it and make the best of it?” And Mr. 
Dawes, in Massachusetts, went into But- 
LER’s district and urged his election, not 
that he approved his conduct or his opin- 
ions upon many important subjects, but 
that the party line of the Massachusetts 
representation in Congress might be un- 
broken. Are these gentlemen aware that 
this policy is just what has defeated the 
party? If standing by the party means 
standing by the unworthy members and 
flaws and short-comings—if going for it and 
going with it and making the best of it 
means going for the salary grab, and the 
moieties, and SANBORN, JAYNE, & Co., and 
Governor SHEPHERD and Judge DuRELL, and 
BuTLer’s tactics and moralities, and nomi- 
nations like those of Mr. CHARLES S. SPEN- 
cer and Mr. BERNARD BIGLIN and Mr. JAMES 
O’BrieEN—how can any self-respecting man 
come to any other conclusion than that 
such a party, in Senator CONKLING’s phrase, 
is not fit to belong to? 

It is the men who belong to a party a lit- 
tle, and belong to it off and on, who make 
it successful, because they insist upon good 
men and good measures. It is those who 
“go for it” always and under all circum- 
stances who defeat it, because, as Mr. JOHN 
CocHRANE said, they support the devil if 
he is only regularly nominated. These are 
the people upon whom knaves count to se- 
cure their schemes. The argument urged 
by Mr. Dawes in support of BUTLER was 
used two years ago in South Carolina for 
the support of MosEs. It ends in electing 
rascals to give us honest government. Mr. 
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DAwEs said that he differed with BuTLER 
upon many questions. But they are funda- 
mental questions. What, then, even from 


his own point of view, was to be gained by’ 


sending an unbroken Republican Massachu- 
setts line to Congress if it was to be broken 
the mo.nent it arrived? 

With the present machinery of both par- 
ties, to insist upon sustaining the party, 
which means merely the regularly nomina- 
ted candidates and the declarations of regu- 
lar conventions, is to insist upon surrender- 
ing the government to a clique of intriguers 
and traders. Every Democrat who supports 
the regular city ticket in New York knows 
that he is voting only as Mr. Jonn KELLY 
and Mr. JOHN MorRIssEY choose; but he goes 
for it, Mr. Jimmy HAyYEs and all, because, in 
Senator CONKLING’s phrase, he thinks it the 
better of the two parties. Now the way 
to sustain and strengthen and perpetuate a 
great party is to oppose and scratch and 
defeat all its unworthy candidates. And 
why? Because if it is found that “regu- 
larity” and “the party” can not pull a bad 
man through, only good men will be nomi- 
nated. For what is a party? It is a means, 
not a master. It is a convenience which 
patriotic men use to serve the public wel- 
fare. But such men know that the public 
welfare can not be served by dishonest and 
incompetent men, whatever they call them- 
selves. And therefore it is no argument to 
tell them that if one of the rascals is not 
elected, the other will be. There is nochoice 
between rascals, To belong to a party is 
not to accept and defend every thing that 
may be done in its name, and to support all 
candidates who may contrive to secure its 
nomination: it is to support its measures 
and its men when, and when only, they are 
worthy of support. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tuis is a government of public opinion, 
and the Republican party contains so much 
intelligence and independence that its Ad- 
ministration should have been peculiarly 
observant of the movements of public senti- 
ment. That the general opinion is often 
whimsical and unreasonable may be true, 
but it determines the vote. The cry of 
Cesarism, of the third term, as of extrava- 
gance and corruption, may have been foolish 
and unfounded, but it is the first duty of sa- 
gacious statesmanship to know the force of 
little currents and eddies, and to understand 
that popular objections and doubts can not 
be answered by superb disdain. When the 
Custom-house investigation and the French 
arms inquiry were proposed in 1871, there 
were eminent Republican leaders who said 
thatthe campaign of mud was now opened, 
and that the object was to disclose all kinds 
of facts unintelligible to the general public, 
and only intended to harm the Administra- 
tion. But whatever the motive may have 
been, the facts to regard were that the pub- 
lic was interested and suspicious, and that 
resistance of any kind merely confirmed 
those suspicions and wounded the party. 
Why oppose, if there was nothing to con- 
ceal? That the proposition came from op- 
ponents was true, but the way to destroy 
its force was to hasten to meet it and to 
comply. 

It is now evident that it would have been 
wiser if the President had long ago ex- 
pressed a resolution not to accept a third 
nomination, and if the Republican Conven- 
tion of New York had declared against a 
thirdterm. It was called a sensation, a joke, 
a newspaper trick—perhaps it was, but it 
was an element in the result, “There may 
be something in it,” was the public feeling, 
and it increased the general discontent. 
There were good precedents for feclining. 
On the 17th of September, 1796, WASHINGTON 
issued his farewell address and stated that 
he should not be a candidate for a third 
nomination. And if General GRANT was of 
opinion that his position did not justify an 
address of that kind, he could have followed 
JEFFERSON, who was requested by the Leg- 
islature of Vermont, and subsequently by 
other Legislatures, to stand for a third term, 
and who declined. The Republican Con- 
vention of South Carolina had declared for 
a third term for President GRANT. Might 
he not wisely have made its resolution the 
occasion of a plain refusal to allow the proj- 
ect even to be considered? Moreover, when 
the newspapers, which are the mouths of 
public sentiment, have spoken generally 
and strongly upon such a subject, what kind 
of dignity is it that demands silence ? 

We said two or three weeks ago that the 
silence of the President really meant noth- 
ing, for he was always silent; that he was 
probably indisposed to speak to a point 
raised by his opponents; and that the way 
to deal with the subject was for the people 
to make a third term impossible. But it is 
evident that the public were not satisfied 
with silence, and a word from the President 
would have probably aided th: party. Itis 








an old axiom that it is wise to learn of the 
enemy; and if a fool is plainly strengthen- 
ing himself by his folly, he may wisely be 
answered accordingly. The letter to the 
Cincinnati Gazette, which was published to 
show the President’s feeling, far from say- 
ing that he would not accept a third nom- 
ination, says that he would accept it should 
the party offer it. Circumstances show that 
if was a mistake not to speak plainly; and 
it was an error due to a disregard of public 
opinion, which the best men, indeed, often 
feel, but which can not be trusted as wise 
politics, 





FOREBCDING. 


THE New York Herald, in commenting 
upon the election, says: “ All extreme, sud- 
den, fantastic legislation must be repressed. 
Any wanton attempt to degrade the Presi- 
dent illegally would aid him. The South- 
ern States must be kept in peaceful rela- 
tions with the Union. The defeat of GRANT 
must not be regarded as synonymous with 
the revival of rebellion. We must have no 
dishonest tampering with the finances. ‘No 
secession and no repudiation’ must be the 
watch-word of the now triumphant Democ- 
racy.” This is the expression of the in- 
stinctive apprehension with which a Dem- 
ocratic victory is regarded. It is not felt 
to be the success of a legitimate opposition 
party, with a policy upon which the coun- 
try has pronounced, but of a miscellaneous 
organization from which every kind of dan- 
ger to the public welfare must be expected. 
There is not one enemy of the settled policy 
of the country who is not rejoiced at the 
result of the elections. There is not one 
thoughtful man who has been so dissatisfied 
and angry with the Republican party as 
to have wished and even voted for its de- 
feat who 1s not secretly uneasy at the 
prospect of a possible national restoration 
of the Democratic party with all its conse- 
quences. 

At the meeting of rejoicing in Tammany 
Hall on the evening of the election, Mr. 
TILDEN, Mr. JOHN KELLY, Mr. WicKHAM, Mr. 
Cox, and others were present, and Captain 
RYNDERS was called upon for a speech. He 
was received with great applause, and said: 


**T won’t make you a speech, but I'll tell you a story. 
There was an Irishman once sat down at a hotel ta- 
ble, and he paid for the meal beforehand. A nigger 
brought him his victuals, After Pat had eaten up all 
the victuals the landlord peeped in, and says he, ‘ Why 
don’t you eat your dinner?’ ‘ Why,’ says Pat, ‘I have 
ate all the mate and the praties. Do you want me to 
ate the nigger.’” 


This is the kind of thing with which Tam- 
many Hall reeked in the day of the Demo- 
cratic ascendency in the country, but which 
has not been heard since ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
was elected President. It is the expression, 
by a man whom BUCHANAN made Marshal 
of New York, of the feeling of contempt for 
human rights in which the Democratic par- 
ty was bred, and which it insolently called 
respect for the Constitution, And it is the 
consciousness that a party with such tradi- 
tions is a dangerous party which inspires 
such remarks as we have quoted from the 
Herald, and which gives intelligent and pa- 
triotic men a feeling of deep anxiety as they 
contemplate a possible Democratic triumph 
in 1876. 





THE CHICAGO “TRIBUNE.” 


Tue return of JosEPH MEDILL to the con- 
trol of the Chicago Tribune, of which he has 
long been one of the proprietors, is an event 
to be most heartily welcomed, for Mr. MEDILL 
is one of the ablest and most experienced 
journalists in the country, and a man of 
great sagacity and good sense. He is a Re- 
publican of the truest kind, who sees clearly 
the dangers and difficulties of the situation, 
and knows practically how to grapple with 
them.. The regard felt for him in Chicago is 
shown by the fact that soon after the fire, 
and when the shrewdest head and strongest 
hand were necessary in the control of affairs, 
he was elected Mayor of the city by common 
consent, Since his official term expired he 
has been in Europe, and returns in his vig- 
orous prime to the post which he prefers, 
and for which he is so singularly fitted. 
The Chicago Tribune will be none the less 
independent now that it will be decidedly 
Republican; and its censure of Republican 
shortcomings will be as sincere and trench- 
ant as its commendation of Republican de- 
sert. Mr. MEDILL is, we believe, an advocate 
of a single long term for the Presidency, and 
the third term will have no countenance 
from him. He was also one of the orig- 
inal members of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and took an active and most valuable 
part in its early deliberations, signing the 
first report and heartily agreeing in its eon- 


clusions and recommendations. He i 
to his old post at a most important 
and his influence will be widely bene- 


ficially felt. 
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PERSONAL, 


Some few years since, at a gathering of men 
who had made themselves famous in literature 
and art, it was asked, ‘‘ Who is the most distin- 
guished gentleman in America?’ The answer, 
by an eminent author, was, ‘Mr. Bryant.”’ The 
occurrence of Mr. BRYANT’s eightieth birthday 
was made the occasion for a very delightful cer- 
emonial on the part of a number of prominent 
gentlemen of this city, mostly members of the 
Century Club, who presented to him a congrat- 
ulatory address, in which it was announced that 
they had ordered to be prepared in commemo- 
ration of the event a superb vase, on which will 
be engraved representations of the most promi- 
nent incidents of his life. This, when finished, is 
to be placed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
as a lasting memorial of their esteem and affec- 
tion. The journalists of the United States will 
be eager to record this appropriate tribute to 
him who now outranks them all in years of 
continuous service, and who adds to that dis- 
tinction the honor of being the first poet of his 
time. Whether in the beautiful creations of his 
fancy or in the more matter-of-fact and practical 
duties of journalism, Mr. Bryant may be said to 
have had always in view the intellectual eleva- 
tion and the moral and social advancement of 
his fellow-men. The force of commendation 
could no further go. 

—WILL CARLETON made a great hit with his 
Farm Ballads, The happy mingling of wit, bu- 
mor, and pathos in these unique poems made 
them take immensely with the public. They 
had a splendid run in the newspapers on their 
appearance in Harper's Weekly, and since their 
publication in book form, less than eighteen 
months ago, nearly 40,000 copies of the volume 
have been printed and sold by the Messrs. Har- 
PER. The fame of these ballads has also been 
wafted across the Atlantic. An American read- 
er has introduced them to London andiences 
with great success, and it is related that on a re- 
cent evening, after the entertainment, two gen- 
tlemen of high rank came to him and begged a 
copy of “* Over the Hill to the Poor-house,”’ and 
“that poem is now printed on the programmes 
nightly at Egyptian Hall.” 

—Apropos of CARLETON’s success, here is an- 
other little incident that goes to show the change 
that has come over the British public since Syp- 
NEY Smith's ill-natured fling about American 
books. An American novel published some 
months ago by the Messrs. Harper, under the 
title of Joseph the Jew, made so favorable an im- 

ression abroad that the author, Miss ViRGINIA 

. JOHNSON, a young lady of rare literary gifts 
and accomplishments, received very flattering 
proposals to take up her residence in London, 
and pursue her literary career in that city. Miss 
Jounson preferred, however, to try the experi- 
ment of another novel in ber own country. Her 
second work, just published by the Messrs. Har- 
PER under the title of A Sack of Gold, has elicit- 
ed warm praise from some of the leading organs 
of public opinion, and will greatly enhance her 
reputation as a writer. 

—WiiuiaM H. Rivenart, the sculptor, who 
died a few days since in Rome, was a Maryland 
man, and an artist of great merit. On his fa- 
ther’s farm a marble quarry was discovered, from 
which graye-stones were made, and in cutting 
and ornamenting in a rude way these memorials 
of the dead, young Rrnenart gradually develop- 
ed the talent with which he was endowed. His 
first bust was of General Jackson, which he 
carved directly from the block without previous 
modeling. In 1854, at the age of about twenty- 
nine, with scanty means, he went to Italy, where 
he studied for two years, which, with the ex- 
ception of two years, became his future home, 
where he executed those works which have giv- 
en him his fame. Most of these, including 
many busts, are in possession of prominent 
Baltimoreans, who knew and appreciated his 

enius. By his will his estate, valued at about 
50,000, is given to trustees to be used for art 
purposes in Baltimore, with the exception of 
$10,000 left to his brothers, who are prosperous. 

—The mansion of the late Joun C. CALHOUN 
was sold a few days since at auction for $14,000, 
under a mortgage foreclosure of $22,000. Itisa 
fine house, situated upon a noble eminence, com- 
manding a wide view of the surrounding coun- 
try. It is at the junction of Twelve-mile Creek 
and Keowee River, in Anderson County, South 
Carolina. 

—MAacDonaLp’s statue of Fitz-GRrEENE HAt- 
LECK, to be placed in Central Park, has been 
modeled, and is now in the hands of the mould- 
ers for reproduction in bronze. The poet is 
represented seated in an antique chair on the 
lawn, in the act of writing. The likeness is 

ronounced to be very good, the chair very bad. 
The whole cost is $15,000. 

—It is said that the memoirs of TALLEYRAND 
will appear in a few months, according to the 
directions in the prince’s will. Thirty years he 
decreed they should remain in manuscript. 
That time has passed. He died in 1838, and 
those who were contemporaneous with him, and 
who, if any, were to be the subjects of his sar- 
easm, have long since passed away. Indeed, 
nothing of TALLEYRAND remains save a few of 
his witticisms—very few that were really clever— 
for he did nothing great-or good to entitle him 
to the remembrance of his countrymen or the 
world, The ablest of his essays is his Mémoire 
sur les Relations Commerciales des Etats Unis vers 
1797, and this is entirely forgotten. 

—Admiral Foorg, whose life has recently 
been published by Harper & BROTHERS, was A 
son of the late Senator Foorg, of Connecticst, 
whose resolution formed the occasion of WzB- 
sTER’s great reply to Senator Hayne, of #uth 
Carolina. The two crators met at the house of 
a friend on the evening after that gremorable 
debate, when Mr. WessTER very coutteously of- 
fered his hand and said, ‘* How are you, Colonel 
Harner?” to which the colone}made his well- 
remembered reply, “ None the vetter for seeing 
you, Sir!” 

—One of Boston’s la notions is the Papy- 
rus Club, composed of @ well-known literary 
men, who meet to,ei&, and occasionally take— 
at least we presume they do. Of the members 
is Mr. W. D. Trowen1s, who is described as hav- 
ing a steut figure, a large head, short dark hair 
sarted in the middle, a heavy dark mustache, 
yet.pleasant eyes, and altogether, though 


‘pot just the man that fancy would paint as the 


ing genius of the Atantic, is a thoroughly 

ial gentleman. In conversation and manner 

Fe tenpresees those around him, unconsciously 
to himself, with that degree of mental power 
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and intellectual capacity which fits him for the 
responsible place he so well fills. Another Papy- 
rus (he is the father of twins) is Mr. T. B. AL- 
*DRICH, poet, auther, editor; short in stature, 
curly brown hair, vell-waxed mustache; ready 
in wit, bright story-teller, and admirable in ev- 
ery way. Another is Mr. E. P. WaIppLe, author 
and lecturer; wears specs, is dignified and 
scholarly. Although as writer and lecturer he 
is of the critics critical, yet he is one of the wit- 
tiest of men, with a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
and often gets them al! a-laughing when that 
expression of enjoyment is untimely. 

—Mr. Josepu MEDILL having purchased the 
controlling interest in thie Chicago Tribune, has 
assumed its editorial direction in pldee of Mr, 
Horace Waite, who has had control for nine 


years past, during which time its profits have. 


averaged nearly $150,000 per annum. The stock 
of the Tribune is $200,000, divided into 200 shares 
of $1000 each. Mr. Cow es, the business man- 
ager, and Mr. Wurre, sold sixty shares to Mr. 
MEDILL at $5000 per share, which shows the 
actual value of the establishment to be about 
$1,000,000. Mr. MepILL now owns 106 shares, 
Mr. Waite, who is recognized as one of the 
ablest editorial writers and managers of the 
West, proposes to make a protracted visit to 
Europe, after which it will be optional with him 
to take the position of an editorial writer on the 
paper. 

— The general tone of gravity which pervaded 
the proceedings of the late Episcopal General 
Convention was frequently enlivened with a lit- 
tle honest hilarity. Thus, for instance, it was in 
a rather moist discussion on the baptismal ru- 
bric. The hour had elapsed, and it was time to 
take up another subject. Dr. Abams, who is of 
Irish nativity, wished to continue the discussion, 
but Mr. WELsH said “no.” “I hope we shall 
continue the discussion in English, not in 
Welsh,” said Dr. Apams. “I shall be satisfied,” 
was the answer, “as long as it is not carried on 
in Irish.” Professor Corprke’s speech on the 
same subject was humorous; it was this: 

“ Hark, in the lobby hear a lion roar! 

Say, Mr. Speaker, shall we shut the door? 

Or, Mr. Speaker, shall we let him in, 

To see how quick we'll turn him out again?” 
Of the many who have proved themselves ad- 
mirable debaters and skillful parliamentarians, 

erhaps no one has taken so high a rank as the 

ev. Dr. DE Koven, whose extreme High-Chuarch 
views were so quickly crucified, and now lie 
stiff and stark. 

—Dr. Hayes, the explorer, has written a letter 
commenting on the Austrian polar expedition, 
in which he declares his conviction that the 
“open polar sea’? may be reached by a eteam- 
vessel through Smith Sound, and he announces 
his readiness to start on another voyage of are- 
tic exploratien when the funds are provided. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Exszorions were held, November 8, in twenty-three 
States, resulting, with but few exceptions, in 
cratic victories. The returns up to November 9 show 
as follows: New York, Democratic majority on Gov- 
ernor, about 45,000, and 20 Democratic majority in As» 
sembly ; New Jersey, Democratic majority, 12,000, with 
5 out of 7 ye and working majority in the 
Legislature; Massachusetts, Gaston (Democrat) Gove 
ernor pluralit 7000, and General Butler defeated, with 
Legislature publican ; Pennsylvania, Democratic 
majority on Lieutenant-Governor, 5000, with 17 Dem- 
ocratic Congressmen and 10 Republican; Ala 
Democratic majority, 12,000; Kansas, Republican ma- 
jority, 12,000 to 15,000 ; Georgia, Democrats claim en- 
tire Congressional ticket; Virginia, Democratic gain 
of 8 Congressmen; Arkansas, entire Congressional 
ticket Democratic; Alabama, Democratic majority, 
16,000; Wisconsin, Republican majority, 6000; Marve 
land, mocratic majority, 14,000; Vermont, Jud; 
Poland defeated for Congress; Llinois, Democra 
majority, 12,000; Nevada, Republicans claim all buat 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor; Missouri, 30,000 
to 40,000 Democratic majority ; Michigan, 3000 Repub- 
lican majority; Tennessee, 45,000 Democratic majority; 
South Carolina, Chamberlain (Republican) elected Goy- 
ernor by 6000 majority ; Rhode Island, both Congress. 
men Republicans; Minnesota, 3 Republican Congress. 
men elected. 

The forests of New Hampshire in the vicinity of 
Durham, Suncook, and Nashua are on fire, and much 
alarm is felt for the safety of the towns. A heavy 
——— gale has spread the flames with great ra- 

ty. 
4 Ex-Governor Enos T. Throop, of the State of New 
York, died at his residence, Willowbrook, near Au- 
burn, on the 1st inst., aged — years, 

An officer sent from Fort M‘Pherson, Nebraska, a 
few days ago by General Ord to visit all sections of 
the grasshopper district reports that he finds no cases 
of actual etarvation, but much suffering, some of which 
has been partially relieved. Relief must be given, or 
hundreds will starve before the winter is over. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


_— 


Tux German project ment for the conquer. 
ed provinces of Alsace Lorraine has been promule 
gated in an imperial decree dated October 29. There 
will be a Represenfative Assembly, composed of ten 
delegates from h district diet, to be elected for 
three years, It wi!! express its views upon the budget 
and upon bills pot reserved for imperial legislation, 
and also upon Wille which are not subject to discussion 
by the district diets, The sittings will be private, and 
will be fixed as to time and place by the Emperor, 
The Assembly in expressing its views to the imperial 
goverpment must also give the views of the minority, 

Tre twelve thousand colliers who struck in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire have resumed work pending 
the settlement of their demai.ds by arbitration. The 

altural laborers of Lincolnshire threaten a etrike 

farmers insist on a reduction of three shbillin 

week in the wages of the farm hands, and the 
Paton threatens the emigration of many laborers if 
the cessation of work continues. 

The Carlists, under General Elio, began the bom- 
bardment of Irun on the 4th inet. Many petroleum 
shells were thrown into the ciiy. Nine honses had 
been fired at latest accounts, and the town much shat- 
tered. General Loma has ect on foot vigorous meas- 
ures for the relief of the place. 

A special dispatch from Vienna says that the Duke 
Decazes has notified Austria that the French govern. 
ment is convineed that Germany did not inspire the 
recent Spanish note, and that the German cabinet. on 
the contrary, approves of the recent policy of France 
with regard to the enforcement of neutrality on the 
Spaniel frontier. 

The latest advices from Buenos Ayres report the 
city tranquil, but the state of siege continued, The ine 
surgent army, under Rivas, had retreeted southward, 
and the government troops pursuing bad captured one 
piece of artillery. The anthorities are hopeful of eup- 
pressing the redellion before the end of the present 
month. 

The trovdles between China and Japan bave been 
amicably arranged. China agrees to pay an indemni- 
ty of $00,000 taels, in consideration of which the Jape 
anese troops are to be Wa trow Pormosa 
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[This Story was commenced in Harper's Weekty 
dated October 10, 1874.] 


THe LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtuor or “Tue Woman tx Wurre,” “ AgMapaLe ” 
“Man anp Wire,” “Tur Moonstone,” Ero. 





Part I.—Paradise Lost. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAN'S DECISION. 


My first impulse was the reckless impulse to 
follow Eustace—openly through the streets. 

The major and Benjamin both opposed this 
hasty resolution on my part. They appealed to 
my own sense of self-respect, without (so far as 
I remember it) producing the slightest effect on 
my mind. They were more successful when 
they entreated me next to be patient for my hus- 
band’s sake. In mercy to Eustace they begged 
me to wait half an hour. If he failed to return 
in that time, they pledged themselves to accom- 
pany me in search of him to the hotel. 

In merey to Eustace I consented to wait. 
What I suffered under the forced necessity for 
remaining passive at that crisis in my life no 
words of mine can tell. It will be better if I go 
on with my narrative. 

Benjamin was the first to ask me what had 
passed between my husband and myself. 

**You may speak freely, my dear,” he said. 
‘*T know what has happened since you have 
been in Major Fitz-David'’s house. No one has 
told me about it; I found it out for myself. If 
you remember, I was struck by the name of 
* Macallan,’ when you first mentioned it to me 
at my cottage. 
couldn't guess why at 
the time. I know why 
now.” 

Hearing this, I told 
them both unreserved- 
ly what I had said to 
Eustace, and how he 
had received it. To 
my unspeakable disap- 
pointment, they both 
sided with my hus- 
band, treating my view 
of his position as a mere 
dream. They said it, 
as he had said it, ‘‘ You 
have not read the Tri- 
al.” 

I was really enraged 


with them. ** The 
facts are enough for 
me,” I said. ‘* We 


know he is innocent. 
Why is his innocence 
not proved? It ought 
to be, it must be, it 
shall be! If the Trial 
tells me it can’t be 
done, I refuse to be- 
lieve the Trial. Where 
is the book, major? 
Let me see for myself 
if his lawyers have left 
nothing for his wife to 
do. Did they love him 
as IT love him? Give 
me the book !” 

Major Fitz - David 
looked at Benjamin. 

““It will only addi- 
tionally shock and dis- 
tress her if I give her 
the book,” he said. 
**Don't you agree with 
me ?” 

1 interposed before 
Benjamin could an- 
swer. 

“If you refuse my 
request,” I said, “‘ you 
will oblige me, major, 
to go to the nearest 
bookseller and tell him 
to buy the Trial for me. 
I am determined to 
read it.” 

This time Benjamin 
sided with me. 

** Nothing can make 
matters worse than 
they are, Sir,” he said. 
** If [ may be permitted 
to advise, let her have 
her own way.” 

The major rose and 
took the book out 
of the Italian cabinet, 
to which he had con- 
signed it for safe-keep- 
ing. 

‘“*My young friend 
tells me that she in- 
formed you of her re- 
gretable outbreak of 
temper a few days 
since,” he said as he 
handed me the vol- 
ume, “IT was not 
aware at the time what 
book she had in her 
hand when she so far 
forgot herself as to 
destroy the vase. 
When I left you in the 
study I supposed thie 
Report of the Trial to 





be in its customary place on the top shelf of the 
book-case, and I own I felt some curiosity to 
know whether you would think of examining 
that shelf. ‘The broken vase—it is needless to 
conceal it from you now—was one of a pair pre- 
sented to me by your husband and his first wife 
only a week before the poor woman's terrible 
death. I felt my first presentiment that you 
were on the brink of discovery when I found you 
looking at the fragments, and I fancy I betrayed 
to you that something of the sort was disturbing 
me. You looked as if you noticed it.” 

**T did notice it, major. And I too had a 
vague idea that I was on the way to discovery. 
Will you look at your watch? Have we waited 
half an hour yet?” 

My impatience had misled me. The ordeal 
of the half hour was not yet at an end. 

Slowly and more slowly the heavy minutes fol- 
lowed each other, and still there were no signs of 
my husband's return. We tried to continue our 
conversation, and failed. Nothing was audible ; 
no sounds but the ordinary sounds of the street 
disturbed the dreadful silence. Try as I might 
to repel it, there was one foreboding thought that 
pressed closer and closer on my mind as the in- 
terval of waiting wore its weary way on. I shud- 
dered as I asked myself if our married life had 
come to an end—if Eustace had really left me. 

The major saw what Benjamin’s slower per- 
ception had not yet discovered—that my forti- 
tude was beginning to sink under the unrelieved 
oppression of suspense. 

**Come!” he said. ‘‘ Let us go to the hotel.” 

It then wanted nearly five minutes to the half 
hour. I looked my gratitude to Major Fitz- 
David for sparing me those last minutes: I 
could not speak to him or to Benjamin. In si- 
lence we three got into a cab and drove to the 
hotel. 

The landlady met us in the hall. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of Eustace. ‘There was 
a letter waiting for me up stairs on the table in 
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| and, knowing it, I could read the letter. 
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our sitting-room. It had been left at the hotel 
by a messenger only a few minutes since. 

Trembling and breathless, I ran up the stairs, 
the two gentlemen following me. ‘The address 
of the letter was in my husband's handwriting. 
My heart sank in me as I looked at the lines ; 
there could be but one reason for his writing 
to me. ‘That closed envelope held his farewell 
words. I sat with the letter on my lap, stupe- 
fied, incapable of opening it. 

Kind-hearted Benjamin attempted to comfort 
and encourage me. ‘The major, with his larget 
experience of women, warned the old man to be 
silent. 

** Wait!” I heard him whisper. ‘‘ Speaking 
to her will do no good now. Give her time.” 

Acting on a sudden impulse, I held out the 
letter to him as he spoke. Even moments might 
be of importance, if Eustace had indeed left me. 
To give me time might be to lose the opportuni- 
ty of recalling him. 

** You are his old friend,” I said. 
letter, major, and read it for me.” 

Major Fitz-David opened the letter and read 
it through to himself. When he had done he 
threw it on the table with a gesture which was 
almost a gesture of contempt. 

‘* There is but one excuse for him,” he said. 
** The man is mad.” 

Those words told me all 


** Open his 


I knew the worst ; 
It ran 
thus: 


**My BELOVED VaLertaA,—When you read 
these lines you read my farewell words. I return 
to my solitary unfriended life—my life before I 
knew you. 

** My darling, you have been cruelly treated. 
You have been entrapped into marrying a man 
who has been publicly accused of poisoning his 
first wife—and who has not been honorably and 
completely acquitted of the charge. And you 
know it! 


953 


**Can you live on terms of mutual confideng 


| and mutual esteem with me when I have com 





“THE WINDOW-BLIND WAS UP, AND THE AUTUMN MOONLIGHT SHONE BRILLIANTLY INTO THE LITTLE ROOM.” 


mitted this fraud, and when I stand toward you 
in this position? It was possible for you to live 
with me happily while vou were in ignorance of 
the truth. It is not possible, now you know all. 
‘*No! the one atonement I can make is—to 
leave you. Your one chance of future happi 
ness is to be disassociated, at once and forever, 
from my dishonored life. I love you, Valeria 
traly, devotedly, passionately. But the spectre 
of the poisoned woman rises between us, It 
makes no difference that I am innocent even of 
the thought of harming my first wife. My inno- 
cence has not been proved. In this world my 


innocence can never be proved. You are young 


and loving, and generous and hopeful. Bless 
others, Valeria, with your rare attractions and 
your delightful gifts. They are of no avail with 
me. ‘The poisoned woman stands between us. 


If you live with me now, you will see her as I 
see her. Zhat torture shall never be yours. I 
love you I leave you 

**Do you think me hard and ernel? Wait a 
little, and time will change that way of think- 
ing. As the years go on you will say to your- 
self, ‘ Basely as he deceived me, there was some 
generosity in him He was man enough to re- 
lease me of his own free-will.’ 

**Yes, Valeria, I fully, freely release you. If 
it be possible to annul our marriage, let it be 
done. Recover your liberty by any means that 
you may be advised to employ; and be assured 
beforehand of my entire and implicit submission, 
My lawyers have the necessary instructions on 
this subject. Your uncle has only to communi 
cate with them, and I think he will be satisfied 
of my resolution to do you justice. ‘The one in- 
terest that I have now left in life is my interest in 
your welfare and your happiness in the time to 
come. Your welfare and your happiness are no 
longer to be found in your union with Me. 

**T can write no more. This letter will wait 
for you at the hotel 
It will be useless to at 
tempt to trace me. I 
know my own weak- 
ness. My heart is all 
yours: I might yield 
to you if I let you see 
me again. 

**Show these lines 
to your uncle, and to 
any friends whose opin- 
ions you may value, 
I have only to sign my 
dishonored name, and 
every one will under- 
stand and applaud. my 
motive for writing as I 
do. The name justifies 
—amply justifies—the 
letter. Forgive me and 
forget me. Farewell. 

*Evstace MAcaLian,” 





In those words he 
took his leave of me. 
We had then been mar- 
ried—six days. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE WOMAN'S ANSWER. 


Tuus far I have 
written of myself with 
perfect frankness, and, 
I think I may fuirly 
add, with some cour- 
age as well. My frank 
ness fails me and my 
courage fails me when 
I look back to my hus 
band’s farewell Jetter, 
and try to recall th« 
storm of contending 
passions that it roused 
in my mind, No! I 
can not tell the truth 
about myself—Ii dare 
not tell the truth about 
myself—at that terrible 
time. Men! consult 
your observation of 
women, and imagine 
what I felt; women! 
look into your own 
hearts, and see what 
I felt, for yourselves. 

What I did, when my 
mind was quiet again, 
is an easier matter to 
deal with. I answered 
my husband's letter. 
My reply to him shall 
appear in these pages. 
it will show, in some 
degree, what effect (of 
the lasting sort) his de- 
sertion of me produced 
on my mind. It will 
also reveal the motives 
that sustained me, the 
hopes that animated 
me, in the new and 
strange life which my 
next chapters must de- 
scribe. 





I was removed from 
the hotel in the care 
of my fatherly old 
friend, Benjamin. A 
bedroom was prepared 
for me in his little villa. 
There I passed the 
first night of my sep 
aration from my hus- 
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band. Toward the morning my weary brain got 
some rest—I slept. 

At breakfust-time Major Fitz-David called to 
inquire about me. He had kindly volunteered 
to go and speak for me to my husband's lawyers 
on the preceding day. They had admitted that 
they knew where Eustace had gone, but they de- 
clared at the same time that they were positively 
forbidden to communicate his address to any one. 
In other respects their ‘* instructions” in relation 
to the wife of their client were (as they were 
pleased to express it) ‘* generous to a fault.” I 
had ouly to write to them and they would fur- 
nish me with a,copy by return of post. 

This was the major’s news. He refrained, 
with the tact that distinguished him, from put- 
ting any questions to me beyond questions re- 
lating to the state of my health. ‘These answer- 
ed, he took his leave of me for that day. He 
and Benjamin had a long talk together after- 





ward in the garden of the villa. 

I retired to my room and wrote to my uncle 
Starkweather, telling him exactly what had hap- 
| |, anc inclosing him a copy of my husband's 
lett Chis done, £ went out for a little while 
t eathe the fresh air and to think. I was 
soon weary, and went back again to my room to 
re My kind old Benjamin left me at perfect 
liberty to be alone as long as I pleased. Toward 
the afternoon I began to feel a little more like 
my old self again, I mean by this that I could 
think of Eustace without bursting out crying, 
and could speak to Benjamin without distressing 
and frightening the dear old man. 

That night I had a little more sleep. The next 
morning I was strong enough to confront the first 


and foremost duty that I now owed to myself— 
the duty of answering my husband's letter. 
1 wrote to him in these words: 


**T am still too weak and weary, Eustace, to 
write to you at any length. But my mind is 
clear. I have formed my own opinion of you and 
your letter; and I know what I mean to do now 
you have left me. Some women, in my situation, 
might think that you had forfeited all right to 
their contidence. Idon't think that. So 1 write 
and tell you what is in my mind in the plainest 
and fewest words that T can use. 

**You say you love me—and you leave me. 
I don’t understand loving a woman and leaving 
her. For. my part, in spite of the hard things 


you have said and written to me, and in spite of 
the cruel manner in which you have left me, I 
love you—and I won't give you up. No! As 


long as I live I mean to live your wife. 

‘** Does this surprise you? It surprises me. 
If another woman wrote in this manner to a man 
who had behaved to her as you have behaved, I 
should bequite at a loss to account for her con- 
duct. Iam quite at a loss to account for my 
own conduct. I ought to hate you, and yet I 
can't help loving you. Iam ashamed of myself; 
but so it is. 

**You need feel no fear of my attempting to 
find out where you are, aud of my trying to per- 
suade you to return tome. Iam not quite fool- 
ish enough todo that, You are notin a fit state 
of mind to return to me. You are all wrong, all 
over, from head to foot. When you get right 


again, I am vain enough to think that you will 
return to me of your own accord, And shall I 
be weak enough to forgive you ? Yes! I shall 
certainly be weak enough to forgive you. 


“* But how are you to get right again? 

**T have puzzled my brains over this question 
by night and by day, and my opinion is that you 
will never get right again unless I help you. 

*“ How am I to help you? 

** That question is easily answered. What the 
Law has failed to do for you, your Wife must do 
for you. Do you remember what I said when 
we were together in the back-room at Major 
Fitz-David's house? I told you that the first 
thought thut came to me, when I heard what the 
Scotch jury had done, was the thought of setting 
their vile Verdict right. Well! Your letter has 
fixed this idea more firmly in my mind than ever. 
Nhe only chance that [ can see of winning you 
back to me, in the character of a penitent and 
loving husband, is to change that underhand 
Scotch Verdict of Not Proven into an honest 
English Verdict of Not Guilty. , 

** Are you surprised at the knowledge of the 
law which this way of writing betrays in an ig- 
norant woman? I have been Jearning, my dear: 
the Law and the Lady have begun by under- 
standing one another. In plain English, I have 
looked into Ogilvie’s Jmperial Dictionary, and 
Ogilvie tells me, ‘A verdict of Not Proven only 
indicates that, in the opinion of the jury, there is 
a deficiency in the eviuence to convict the pris- 
oner. <A verdict of Not Guilty imports the jury’s 
opinion that the prisoner is innecent.’ Eustace, 
that shall be the opinion of the world in general, 
and of the Seotch jury in particular, in your case. 
To.that one object I dedicate my life to come, 
if God spares me! 

** Who will help me, when I need help, is more 
{vet know. ‘There was a time when I had 
} | that we should go hand in hand togetuer 
: ing this good work. That hope is at an 

I no lomger expect you, or ask you, to help 

\ man who thinks as you think can give 
ip to any body—it is his miserable condition 

eno hope. So be it! I will hope for two, 

; for two: and IT shall find some 
me—never fear—if I deserve it. 

I iy nothing about my plans—I have 

1 rial yet. It is quite enough for 

t IT know you are innocent. Whena man 

it must be a way of proving it: 


the or x needful is to find the way. Soon- 

w later, with or without assistance, I shall 
find it. Yes! before-f know any single partic- 
ular of the Case, I tell you positively—I shall 


fiud it! 
‘You may laugh over this blind confidence 
on my part, or you may cry over it. I don’t 





pretend to know whether I am an object for rid- 
icule or an object for pity. Of one thing only I 
am certain: I mean to win you back, a man vin- 
dicated before the world, without a stain on his 
character or his uame—thanks to his wife. 

‘‘Write to me sometimes, Eustace; and be- 
lieve me, through all the bitterness of this bitter 
business, your fuithful and loving 

“ VALERIA.” 


There was my reply! Poor enough as a com- 
position (I could write a much better letter now), 
it had, if I may presume to say so, one merit, 
It was the honest expression of what I really 
meant and felt. 

I read it to Benjamin. He held up his hands 
with his customary gesture when he was thor- 
oughly bewildered and dismayed, ‘‘It seems 
the rashest letter that ever was written,” said the 
dear old man. ‘I never heard, Valeria, of a 
woman doing what you propose to do. Lord 
help us! the new generation is beyond my fuath- 
oming. I wish your uncle Starkweather was 
here: I wonder what he would say? Oh, dear 
me, what a letter from a wife toa husband! Do 
you really mean to send it to him ?” 

I added immeasurably to my old friend’s sur- 
prise by not even employing the post-oftice. I 
wished to see the ‘‘instructions” which my hus- 
band had left behind him. So I took the letter 
to his lawyers myself. 

The firm consisted of two partners. They 
both received me together. One was a soft lean 
man, with a sour smile. The other was a hard 
fat man, with ill-tempered eyebrows. I took a 
great dislike to both of them, On their side, 
they appeared to feel a strong distrust of me. 
We began by disagreeing. ‘They showed me my 
husband's ** instructions,” providing, among oth- 
er things, for the payment of one clear half of his 
income as long as he lived to his wife. I posi- 
tively refused to touch a farthing of his money. 

The lawyers were unaffectedly shocked and 
astonished at this decision. Nothing of the sort 
had ever happened before in the whole course 
of their experience. ‘They argued and remon- 
strated with me. ‘The partner with the ill-tem- 
pered eyebrows wanted to know what my reasons 
were. The partner with the sour smile remind- 
ed his colleague satirically that I was a lady, 
and had therefore no reasons to give. I only 
answered, ‘‘ Be so good as to forward my letter, 
gentlemen,” and left them. 

I have no wish to claim any credit to myself 
in these pages which I do not honestly deserve. 
The truth is that my pride forbade me to accept 
help from Eustace, now that he had left me. 
My own little fortune (eight hundied a year) had 
been settled on myself when I married. It had 
been more than I wanted as a single woman, and 
I was resolved that it should be enough for me 
now. Benjamin had insisted on my considering 
his cottage as my home. Under these circum- 
stances, the expenses in which my determination 
to clear my husband’s character might involve 
me were the only expenses for which I had to 
provide. I could afford to be independent, and 
independent I resolved that I would be. 

While I am occupied in confessing my weak- 
ness and my errors, it is only right to add that, 
dearly as i still loved my unhappy misguided 
husband, there was one little fault of his which I 
found it not easy to forgive. 

Pardoning other things, I could not quite par- 
don his concealing from me that he been 
married to a first wife. Why I should have felt 
this so bitterly as I did, at certain times and sea- 
sons, I am not able to explain. Jealousy was at 
the bottom of it, I suppose. And yet I was not 
conscious of being jealous—especially when I 
thought of the poor creature’s miserable death. 
Still, Eustace ought not to have kept that secret 
from me, I used to think to myself, at odd times 
when I was discouraged and out of temper. What 
would he have said if I had been a widow, and 
had never told him of it? 

It was getting on toward evening when I re- 
turned to the cottage. Benjamin appeared to 
have been on the look-out for me. Before I could 
ring at the bell he opened the garden gate. 

‘* Prepare yourself for a surprise, my dear,” he 
said. ‘* Your uncle, the Reverend Doctor Stark- 
weather, has arrived from the North, and is wait- 
ing to see you. He received your letter this 
morning, and he took the first train to London 
as soon as he had read it.” 

In another minute my uncle’s strong arms 
were round me. In my forlorn position, I felt 
the good vicar’s kindness, in traveling all the way 
to London to see me, very gratefully. It brought 
the tears into my eyes—tears, without bitterness, 
that did me good. 

**T have come, my dear child, to take you back 
to your old home,” he said. ‘* No words can tell 
how fervently I wish you had never left your 
auntand me. Well! well! we won’t talk about 
it. The mischief is done, and the next thing is 
to mend it as well as we can. If I could only get 
within arms-length of that husband of yours, 
Valerie - _ here! there! God forgive me, I am 
torgetting that lam aclergyman. What shall I 
forget next, I wonder? By-the-bye, your aunt 
sends you her dearest love. She is more su- 
perstitious than ever. This miserable business 
doesn’t surprise her a bit. She says it all began 
with your making that mistake about your name 
in signing the church register. You remember? 
Was there ever such stuff? Ah, she’s a foolish 
woman, that wife of mine! But she means well 
—a good soul at bottom. She would have trav- 
eled all the way here along with me if I would 
have let her. I said, ‘No; you stop at home 
and look after the house and the parish, and I'll 
bring the child back.’ You shall have your old 
bedroom, Valeria, with the white curtains, you 
know, looped up with blue! We will return to 
the Vicarage (if you can get up in time) by the 
nine-forty train to-morrow morning.” 

Return to the Vicarage! How could I do 
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that? How could I hope to gain what was now 
the one object of my existence if I buried myself 
in a remote north-country village? It was sim- 
ply impossible for me to accompany Doctor Stark- 
weather on his return to his own house, 

**T thank you, uncle, with all my heart,” I 
said. ‘* But 1 am afraid I can’t leave London for 
the present.” 

‘** You can’t leave London for the present ?” he 
repeated. ‘* What does the girl mean, Mr. Ben- 
jamin?” 

Benjamin evaded a direct reply. 

**She is kindly welcome here, Doctor Stark- 
weather,” he suid, ‘‘as long as she chooses to 
stay with me.” 


“That's no answer,” retorted my uncle, in- 


his rough-and-ready way. He turned to me. 
**What is there to keep you in London ?” he 
asked. ‘‘ You used to hate London. I suppose 
there is some reason ?” 


It was only due to my good guardian and friend 


that I should take him into my contidence sooner 
or later. ‘There was no help for it but to rouse 
my courage and tell him frankly what I had it in 
my mind to do. ‘The vicar listened in breath- 
less dismay. He turned to Benjamin, with dis- 
tress as well as surprise in his face, when I had 
done. 

**God help her!” cried the worthy man. ‘‘The 
poor thing's troubles have turned her brain!” 

**T thought you would disapprove of it, Sir,” 
said Benjamin, in his mild and moderate way. 
**T confess I disapprove of it myself.” 

‘*¢*Disapprove of it’ isn’t the word,” retorted 
the vicar. ‘* Don’t put it in that feeble way, if 
you please. An act of madness—that’s what it 
is, if she really means what she says.” He turn- 
ed my way, and looked as he used to look at the 
afternoon service when he was catechising an 
obstinate child. ‘* You don’t mean it,” he said, 
“do you?” 

**T am sorry to forfeit your good opinion, un- 
cle,” I replied. ‘* But I must own that I do 
certainly mean it.” 

‘In plain English,” retorted the vicar, ‘‘ you 
are conceited enough to think that you can suc- 
ceed where the greatest lawyers in Scutland have 
failed. They couldn't prove this man’s inno- 
cence, all working together. And you are going 
to prove it single-handed ? Upon my word, you 
are a wonderful woman,” cried my uncle, sud- 
denly descending from indignation to irony. 
‘* May a plain country parson, who isn’t used to 
lawyers in petticoats, be permitted to ask how 
you mean to do it?” 

‘*T mean to begin by reading the Trial, uncle.” 

‘*Nice reading for a young woman! You 
will be wanting a batch of nasty French novels 
next. Well, and when you have read the Trial 
—what then? Have you thought of that ?” 

** Yes, uncle; I have thought of that. I shall 
first try to form some conclusion (after reading 
the Trial) as to the guilty person who really com- 
mitted the crime. Then I shall make out a list 
of the witnesses who spoke in my husband’s de- 
fense. I shall go to those witnesses, and tell 
them who I am and what I want. I shall ask 
all sorts of questions which grave lawyers might 
think it beneath their dignity to put. I shall be 
guided, in what I do next, by the answers I re- 
ceive. And I shall not be discouraged, no mat- 
ter what difficulties are thrown in my way. 
Those are my plans, uncle, so far as I know 
them now.” 

The vicar and Benjamin looked at each other 
as if they doubted the evidence of their own 
senses. ‘The vicar spoke. 

** Do you mean to tell me,” he said, “‘ that you 
are going roaming about the country to throw 
yourself on the mercy of strangers and to risk 
whatever rough reception you may get in the 
course of your travels? You! A young woman! 
Deserted by your husband! With nobody to 
protect you! Mr. Benjamin, do you hear her? 
And can you believe your ears? I declare to 
Heaven J don’t know whether I am awake or 
dreaming. Look at her—just look at her! There 
she sits as cool and easy as if she had said noth- 


ing at all extraordinary, and was going to do. 


nothing out of the common way! What am I 
to do with her?—that’s the serious question— 
what on earth am I to do with her?” 

‘*Let me try my experiment, uncle, rash as it 
may look to you,” I said. ‘* Nothing else will 
comfort and support me ; and God knows I want 
comfort and support. Don't think me obstinate. 
1 am ready to admit that there are serious diffi- 
culties in my way.” 

The vicar resumed his ironical tone. 

**Oh?” he said. ‘* You admit that, do you? 
Well, there is something gained, at any rate.” 

**Many another woman before me,” I went 
on, ‘‘has faced serious difficulties, and has con- 
quered them—for the sake of the man she loved.” 

Doctor Starkweather rose slowly to his feet, 
with the air of a person whose capacity of tolera- 
tion had reached its last limits. 

‘*Am I to understand that you are still in 
love with Mr. Eustace Macallan ?” he asked. 

** Yes,” I answered. 

** The hero of the great Poison Trial?” pursued 
my uncle. ‘*The man who has deceived and 
deserted you? You love him ?” 

“T love him more dearly than ever.” 

**Mr. Benjamin,” said the vicar, ‘‘if she re- 
covers her senses between this and nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning, send her with her luggage to 
Loxley’s Hotel, where I am now staying. Good- 
night, Valeria. I shall consult with your aunt 
as to what is to be done next. 1 have no more 
to say.” 

“Give me a kiss, uncle, at parting.” 

“Oh yes, I'll give you a kiss. Any thing you 
like, Valeria. 1 shall ve sixty-five next birthday ; 
and I thought [ knew something of women, at my 
time of life. Itseems I know nothing. Loxley’s 
en is the address, Mr. Benjamin. Good- 
night.” 

Benjamin looked very grave when he returned 





to me after accompanying Doctor Starkweather 
to the garden gate. 

“* Pray be advised, my dear,” he said. “I 
don’t ask you to consider my view of this matter 
as good fur much. But your uncle’s opinion is 
surely worth considering ?” 

I did not reply. It was useless to say any 
more. I made up my mind to be misunderstood 
and discouraged, and to bear it. “ Good-night 
my dear old friend,” was all I said to Benjamin. 
Then I turned away—I confess with the tears in 
my eyes—and took refuge in my bedroom. 

The window-blind was up, and the autumn 
moonlight shone brilliantly into the little room. 

As I stood by the wiudow, looking out, the 
memory caine to me of another moonlight night, 
when Eustace and I were walking together in 
the vicarage garden before our marriage. It was 
the night of which I have written, many pages 
back, when there were obstacles to our union, 
and when Eustace had offered to release me 
from my engagement to him. I saw the dear 
face again lovking at me in the moonlight; I 
heard once more his words and mine. ‘** For- 
give me,” he had said, ‘‘ for having loved you— 
passionately, devotedly loved you. Forgive me, 
and let me go.” 

And I had answered, ‘‘Oh, Eustace, I am 
only a woman—don’t madden me! I can't live 
without you. I must and will be your wife!” 
And now, after marriage had united us, we were 
parted! Parted, still loving each other as pas- 
sionately as ever. And why? Because he had 
been accused of a crime that he had never com- 
mitted, and because a Scotch jury had failed to 
see that he was an innocent man. 

I looked at the lovely moonlight, pursuing 
these remembrances and these thoughts. A new 
ardor burned in me. ‘* No!” I said to myself. 
“Neither relations nor friends shall prevail on 
me to falter and fail in my husband's cause. 
The assertion of his innocence is the work of my 
life ; I will begin it to-night.” . 

I drew down the blind and lit the candles. 
In the quiet night, alone and unaided, 1 took my 
first step on the toilsome and terrible journey 
that lay before me. From the title-page to the 
end, without stopping to rest and without miss- 
ing a word, I read the ‘Trial of my husband for 
the murder of his wife. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





Mr. SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


Mr. Titpen, Governor elect of New York 
State, whose portrait is given on page 952, was 
born at New Lebanon, a beautiful village of Co- 
lumbia County, New York, in 1814. His father, 
a highly respected merchant, farmer, and wool- 
grower of that town, gave him an excellent ed- 
ucation. After completing his studies at Yale 
College he commenced reading law, in which 
profession he has gained honorable distinction. 
Through the influence of his father, who was 
a thorough old-school Democrat, enjoying the 
friendship and confidence of Martin Van Bu- 
REN, Sttas Wricur, and other prominent chiefs 
of the party, the son very early in life took an 
active interest in politics, and on several occa- 
sions displayed remarkable ability in controversy 
with Whig politicians. He has, however, de- 
voted his energies chiefly to the practice of his 
profession, although identified since the wiuter 
of 1837 with the Democratic party in this city. 
In 1845 he accepted a nomination to the Assem- 
bly, and took an active and prominent part in 
the session of 1846. While in this service he 
was elected to the Constitutional Convention, 
of which body he was a leading and influential 
member. . On the death of Dean RicuMonp, in 
1866, Mr. TitDEN became Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic State Committee. Of his course while 
occupying that prominent agd responsible posi- 
tion, during the earlier part the TWEeeb usur- 
pation, and before the downfalf of the Ring had 
become a matter of almost abselute certainty, 
Harper's Weekly has already spoken in terms 
justified by that course. It is but just to say 
that after the publication by the New York 
Times of the detailed proofs of ‘Twern’s enor- 
mous crimes, Mr. TiLpEN entered heartily into 
the movement against the Ring, and did good 
service in promoting the overthrow of that in- 
famous clique. 

Mr. ‘T1LpDEN was nominated for Governor of 
the State by the Democratic Convention that 
met at Syracuse on the 16th of September, and 
was elected over General Joun A. Dix, the Re- 
publican candidate, by a majority of over 40,000, 


Mr. WILLIAM H. WICKHAM. 


Tuis gentleman, the Mayor elect of New York 
city, whose portrait will be found on page 952, 
was bo:n at Smithtown, Long Island, in 18382, 
but has lived in this city from early childhood, 
He has always been identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, although he has never held a public 
position, nor, until this fall, has he been a candi- 
date for any office. In 1863-64 he was a mem- 
ber of the ‘Tammany Hall General Committee ; 
but he was not considered available for the pur- 
poses of the Ring clique that then and subse- 
quently controlled that organization. In 1871 he 
became a leader in the format:on of the Apollo 
Hall organization, in the interest of reform, and 
a member of the Committee of Seventy. In 1872 
in the Committee of Seventy he strongly opposed 
the nomination of Havemeyer, and in Apollo 
Hall that of ©’ Brien, and when both proved in- 
evitable, he left them to become again a mem- 
ber of Tammany, serving on the General Com- 
mittee and Committee on Organization. 

In 1850 Mr. Wickua™ joined the old Volun- 
teer Fire Department, and was for two years its 
President. He was also an active member of 
the Mercantile Library Association, and served 
for five years as one of its officers. From early 
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life Mr. Wickuam has been engaged in active 
business. He became connected with the Pacific 
Mail Steam-ship Company during its early organ- 
ization, and from 1859 to 1861 was its agent in 
New York. Of late he has been engaged in busi- 
ness in Maiden Lane with his father, a well- 
known merchant. Mr. WickHam received his 
early education dt the old Mechanics’ Society 
School, and subsequently graduated from a clas- 
sical academy in Vermont. He is a well-in- 
formed, cultivated gentleman, and has spent 
much time in foreign travel. He is a member 
of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. WickHAM is said to possess great energy 
of character and excellent executive abilities, 
for the display of which he will find abundant 
opportunity in the responsible office of Mayor 
of this great metropolis. At the Tammany Hall 
gathering the evening after election, on being 
called upon the platform to receive the congrat- 
ulations of his friends, he made the following 
brief announcement of the course he should en- 
deavor to pursue : 

“ FPertow-Crtizens,—I thank you for this kind re- 
ception. I thank you for the kind and cordial and 
hearty support you have given me at the — to-day. 
I here, on this platform where three weeks ago I ac- 
cepted the nomination, now renew before you the 
pledge I then made to your delegates in convention 
assembled, that with God's help I should endeavor 
honestly and earnestly and to the best of my ability to 
discharge the duties of Chief Magistrate of this great 
city. 1 shall enter on the performance of my duties 
untrammeled by any pledge save what I renew here 
to-night; and while I shal] never forget my fealty to 
the Democratic party, I trust I never shall forget my 
duty to the entire body of the citizens of this great 
city. I shall endeavor to be the people’s Mayor, and 
no man’s man. And, with the aid of those associated 
with me, I trust I shall ever be enabled to study and 

romote the vast and varied interests of the people of 

is metropolis.” 


It is almost needless to say that if the Mayor 
elect is able to carry out this independent pro- 
gramme he will have the hearty good-will and 
support of all good citizens, irrespective of party 
ties. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An interesting paper was read by Dr. ScHWEIN- 
FURTH before the British Association, on the 
oases of the Libyan Desert, especially those of 
El-Kargeh and Dakkel, the latter better known, 

erhaps, from the recent researches of Rowurs. 
Khe first-mentioned is about 240 miles in length, 
and so formed as to resemble the bottom of a 
gigantic valley. As a whole, it is not uninter- 
ruptedly verdant, being of the usual monoto- 
nous yellow, but having about the springs black 
and green spots (or islands, as it were), Teniag 
the arable portions. The ten inhabited i- 
tions of the oasis are said to embrace 5 in- 
habitants. In the village of Kargeh itself the 
houses are built over the streets, as on piles, and 
supported by rough beams, through which the 
people grope in a stooping posture. Their lan- 
guage is similar to that of the modern Egyp- 
tians, but the people are different, being ap- 
arently the remains of one of the numerous 
ibyan races of the Berber nations. Many re- 
mains of temples, castles, etc., testify to a for- 
mer prosperity as compared with the present 
condition, and among these edifices are a num- 
ber belonging to the period of the Roman oc- 
cupation. 
ater is obtained from wells of great antiqui- 
ty, although it is probable that new ones might 
be had by Artesian boring, to the great advan- 
tage of the country. The springs are all ther- 
mal, registering much above the mean annual 
temperature of the year. The theory that the 
Nile originally flowed through this oasis is con- 
sidered by Dr. SCHWEINFURTH as unfounded, no 
fish being met with any where, and the botany 
of the country being totally opposed to such a 
conclusion. The principal production is the 
date-palm. The camel can not be kept here, 
owing to the damp summer miasma and the 
numerous irritating insects ; but donkeys, cows, 
buffaloes, and sheep are easily reared. The ex- 
plored portion of the oasis yielded 225 species 
of plants. 








Professor MACALISTER gave an account, before 
the British Association, of a large basking-shark 
(Selache mazima) lately examined by him, and 
he referred to the recently established fact of its 
entire absence of ferocity, and to its feeding on 
small crustaceans, which are caught by taking 
them into the mouth and naming | the water 
through whalebone-like strainers, between the 
gill arches, composed of true dentine, and which 
prevent the food from escaping between the gill 
slits, 





Captain ANDERSON, chief astronomer of the 
British division of the boundary survey between 
the United States and British America, commu- 
nicated a paper to the British Association upon 
the work hitherto accomplished. It is unneces- 
sary, however, to report his statements, since 
they are in the main identical with those we 
have already presented to our readers, as report- 
ed by the American division of the same survey, 
under Mr. ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, and on which 
Major Twrnine discharged the duties of astron- 
omer and engineer, and Dr. Cougs those of sur- 
geon and naturalist. 


A second expedition to the interior of Africa 
is announced as having been undertaken by the 
Berlin African Exploration Society. Herr Von 
HoMEYER, a my, seamen ornithologist, is to be 
the leader, and will start from St. Paul de Lo- 
anda. 

Mr. Ramsay Wricat, assistant to the Profess- 
or of Natural History, succeeds Professor AL- 
LEYNE NicHOLsON in the chair of natural his- 
tory, University College, Toronto. 





Mr. Riots, assistant secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Brussels, in Belgium, 
proposes to publish a catalogue of all scien- 
tific institutions of whatever character, whether 
academies, societies, observatories, universities, 
museums, etc. He desires to obtain informa- 


tion on the following points: 1. Title of the es- 
tablishment. 2. Date of foundation, creation, 
etc. 3. Its aim. 4. Titles of the directorate. 
5. Seat of the institution, with its exact address. 
6, Meetings, prizes, etc. 7. Does the establish- 





ment pa a library, archives, museum, cab- 
inet of medals or antiquities, observatories, lab- 
oratories? 8. Publications: number and nature 
(bulletin, reviews, annals, or memoirs); number 
of volumes published from the commencement; 
the easiest way of procuring these publications, 
whether by purchase or exchange. 9. All other 
useful information not comprised in thé preced- 
ing questions. We trust that our American es- 
tablishments will not fail to respond to this re- 
quest as fully as they can, so that they may be 
properly represented in the new work. 





We have already briefly mentioned the fact of 
the death on the 20th of June last of Professor 
A. J. Anestrim, Professor of Physics in the 
University of Upsala, and now proceed to give 
some further biographical facts which may not 
be without interest to our readers. Professor 
AnGstrROM was born in 1814 at Medelpad, in Swe- 
den, and took the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 

hy in 1839. He became a tutor and assistant 
n practical astronomy in 1843, and in the same 

ear was appointed Professor of Mathematics. 
tt was not until 1858 that he was transferred to 
the chair of physics, a position which he beld 
during the remaining sixteen years of his life. 
Although prosecuting research in many branch- 
es of physical science, it is in connection with 
the history of spectral analysis that he is best 
known, and for his discoveries in this direction 
he received the Rumrorp gold medal in 1870 
from the Royal Society of London. 

Among other researches, we may mention in- 
quiries into the temperature of the earth; mag- 
netic observations during a journey in Germany 
and France; on the method of determining the 
capacity for heat in the human body, etc. As 
secretary of the Royal Society of Upsala for 
many years Professor ANGsTROM became famil- 
iarly known to a wide circle of correspondents. 





Among the problems of geographical science 
still remaining unsolved is that regarding the 
sources of the Irrawaddy, the great river of Bur- 
mah; and it was announced at the recent meet- 
ing of the French Scientific Association that the 
emperor of the country had recently fitted out 
an expedition for the purpose of settling the 
question. 





Dr. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, who has been for 
some years in charge of the chair of natural his- 
tory in the University of Toronto, and who left 
not — since to take a chair in England, has 
accepted a second appointment, to the chair of 
biology and physiology about to be established 
in the Durham University Colleges of Medicine 
and Physical Science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Among the gaps that have remained unfilled 
in the series of reports of the WILKEs expedi- 
tion has been that on the plants collected by the 

rty, partly in consequence of the failure of 

ongress to make the necessary appropriations, 
and partly on account of the death of Dr. Tor- 
REY, who had charge of the phenogamous por- 
tion. This volume, however, has lately appear- 
ed, Dr. Gray having undertaken the work of 
Dr. Torrey after his death. That part relating 
to the cryptogamous plants (consisting of the 
mosses) had been already published in several 
rtions—that on the mosses as prepared by 

r. W. 8. SuLLIvANT, that of the lichens by 
Professor TUCKERMAN, and that on the alge by 
Professors BarLey and Harvey; the fungi by 
the late Dr. Curtis and Mr. BERKELEY. 

The volume is an imperial quarto of 420 pages 
of letter-press, and contains twenty-nine plates. 
Of this only twenty copies are on sale, to be 
had of WESTERMANN & Co., New York, and at 
the Herbarium of Harvard University. 


A manufactory of ‘Cornish Sardines’’ has 
been started at Megarissey, in Cornwall; the 
sardines being pilchards preserved in oil, and 
said to be fully equal to those imported from 
France and Italy. 

In the death of Dr. EL1rz DE Beaumont, a vet- 
eran in science has passed away. He was born 
in 1792, and in 1832 became one of the professors 
in the College of France. During most of his 
life he was occupied in ge survey of 
France, commencing in 1825. In the course of 
this research he studied thoroughly the struc- 
tare of the earth’s crust, and especially distin- 

ished himself by his views in reference to the 

ormation of mountain chains. 





According to the London Times, H. M. 8tan- 
LEY through Egypt early in September 
on his way to Zanzibar, whence he was to un- 
dertake a new journey into equatorial Africa, 





The much discussed question as to the animal 
nature of Hozoon was again brought forward at 
the recent meeting of the British Association, 
Dr. CARPENTER maintaining the affirmative as 
against Mr. Canter and Professor Kina. 





Dr. Francis Epmunp AnsTIE£, a well-known 
physiologist and physician, is added to the list 
of those who have fullen martyrs in the cause 
of scientific research, his death, on the 12th of 
September, having taken place, after an illness 
of only four days, in consequence of a dissec- 
tion wound inflicted while he was investigating 
the origin of a serious and somewhat mysteri- 
ous disease which had prevailed in a school at 
Wandsworth. 

Dr. AnsTrE took his doctor’s degree at the 
University of London in 1858, and was first 
brought into notice by his work on stimulants 
and narcotics, published in 1864, in which he 
upheld the value of alcohol as a nutritive agent. 
With Dr. BurpoN-SaANDERSON he was the first 
to direct attention to the sphygmograph of his 
friend Professor Mary, of Paris. As a physi- 
cian to Westminster Hospital he took a prom- 
inent part in the establishment of the new phys- 
iological laboratory of that institution, from 
which so much is expected in the future. He 
was in his forty-first year at the time of his 
death. 





According to a recent paper by Dr. ScLater, 
a hitherto undescribed species of cassowary is 
to be added to the seven or eight now known as 
occurring in New Guinea and the adjacent isl- 
ands. This new species was taken at the south- 
ern extremity of New Guinea, and has recently 
reached London. It is closely allied to Ben- 
NETT’sS cassowary and WESTERMAN’S cassowary, 
and belongs to the same section of the genus, 





having the transverse ridge across the helmet, 
and the want of caruncles in the neck. It is 
described as Casuarius picticollis. The indica- 
tions furnished by the discovery of this addi- 
tional species in New Guinea point to the fact 
that this little-known island is Australian rath- 
er than Malayan in its biological character. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Eaxrty in the morning of December 31, 1873, a fire 
was discovered in the Empire Coal Mine, near Pitts- 
ton, Pennsylvania. Every effort was promptly made 
to extinguish it, but in vain. For two months a regu- 
lar campaign was carried on, not only for the purpose 
of conquering the fire in its original stronghold, but 
to prevent its communicating with other workings 

hrough open passage-ways. At the close of Febru- 

ary the burning works were securely inclosed, with 
the exception of about two hundred feet, and it was 
believed that the conflagration was thus limited and 
under control. But on March 1, while the workmen 
were absent, the flames swept through the open space, 
and covered a field far beyond their original dimen- 
sions. New measures seemed imperative, and the 
foreman of the mine urged the trial of steam in arreat- 
ing the progress of the fire. The old workings were 
surrounded by walls, made air-tight, with the excep- 
tion of a single air-passage, which was to be closed 
gradually, and steam from eighteen boilers was forced 
down through pipes which had been inserted. In 
May the fire disappeared, apparently extinguished. A 
month later the lower stratum was cold; but, to pro- 
vide against any lurking danger, the steam will con- 
tinue to be confined until next January. Hereafter 
steam will be the grand extinguisher of fire when it 
invades the coal mine. 








Not long ago a startling story came across the wa- 
ters to the effect that a huge rock had been discovered 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 500 miles from the Amer- 
ican coast, and directly in the southern pathway of 
European steamers. Such a rumor has been circu- 
lated in past years; but whenever search is made for 
it specially, the rock is not to be ound. Among theo- 
ries offered in explanation is that the supposed rock 
is nothing but a collection of drift-woad, or a school 
of whales sunning themselves. 





The long fall drought resulted in spreading forest 
and prairie fires to a most alarming extent. In In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, and other sections the flerce 
element has devoured an immense amount of proper- 
ty. Nothing but a soaking rain is powerful enough 
to subdue such extensive conflagrations. 





In France when a letter-carrier makes a collection 
from the boxes he is required to insert, from the in- 
side of the box, two cards, which appear in slits on 
the outside of the box, indicating the number of the 
collection made, and the day of the week. This 
change can only be effected from the inside, so that 
every letter-carrier is liable to detection if he omits to 
make his regular collections. This is one of the pub- 
lic matters which they manage well in France. 





During the past summer the “ Flower Mission” of 
St. Louis has been instrumental in distributing $013 
bonquets, over 1000 pounds of grapes and berries, and 
a large quantity of pears and peaches. Hospitals, 
prisons, work-houses, and manufacturing establish- 
ments have been brightened by the visits of the “‘ Mis- 
sion.” 


In a quiet street of Springfield, Illinois, somewhat 
removed from the business portion of the town, stands 
the “Lincoln Residence,” now owned and occupied 
by Colonel Harlow, present Secretary of State of Illi- 
nois, It is a plain two-story frame house, and the 
place presents a somewhat uncared-for appearance, in 
consequence of the endeavor of the owner to keep it 
as much as possible unchanged. “ Lincoln’s Room,” 
a double one, with folding-doors, remained for a long 
time after his death just as he left it. Now it is a co- 
zily furnished parlor. The carpet, wall-paper, and an 
oval gilt-framed mirror hanging between the front 
windows are pointed out to visitors as being “just as 
Mr. Lincoln left them.” The correspondent of the In- 
dianapolis Journal, from whose communication the 
above items are gleaned, states that a large portion 
of the low picket fence which once surrounded the 
grounds has been carried away by relic-hunters, so 
that little of the original now remains. Occasionelly 
whole pickets have been torn away at once. Where 
one is taken away a new one is put in its place, a sup- 
ply being kept on hand for that purpose. 


When a people contrive to make saucepans, fine 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and water-proof coats out of 
paper they may be considered to have mastered a use- 
ful art, and this is demonstrated by the above articles 
of Japanese manufacture, with the additional little 
circumstance that the saucepans are generally used 
over charcoal fires. Paper was first imported into Ja- 
pan from the Corea about a.p. 280, and three hundred 
years later the King of the Corea sent two priests to 
Japan to establish the manufacture. This paper was 
easily torn, liable to be destroyed by worms, and did 
not take the ink well. These manifold disadvantages 
attracted the attention of Taishi, the son of the reign- 
ing Mikado, who substituted as material the bark of a 
species of paper mulberry, which is still extensively 
cultivated for the purpose. 











The cremation of Lady Dilke at Dresden is said to 
have been in accordance with an urgent request of her 
ladyship previous to her death. The idea of burial 
was repugnant to her feelings, and her relatives felt 
compelled to comply with her last wishes in regard to 
the disposal of her body. The brother-in-law of the 
deceased lady was present; also certain men of sci- 
ence, in compliance with the conditions stipulated by 
the Dresden municipal authorities. 





At the recent benefit of Mlle. Déjazet one Frenchman 
present inquired of another, “ What age is she? She 
looks still so young!” “Citizen,” responded the per- 
son addressed, “elle aura bientit vingt ans—pour la 
quatriéme fois.” “In a little while she will be twenty 
—for the fourth time.” Such is the ideal French po- 
liteness. 





Two very pleasant remedies for biliousness are rec- 
ommended by physicians and writers on health—grapes 
and apples. Some persons seem to have the idea that 
if they do not feel well they must swallow some nau- 
seous dose, and have no faith in any thing that tastes 
nice as a curative. But now a French physician gives 
his opinion that the decrease of dyspepsia and bilious 
diseases in Paris is due to the increased consumption 





of apples. He asserts also that apples are not only 
a preventive to disease, but tonic and nourishing. 
Grapes, eaten freely, will be found to remove many 
disagreeable symptoms which are usually the result of 
biliousness. And this season there is a bountiful sup- 
ply of these very pleasant medicines. 





“ He sleeps like a top” is a proverb derived from the 
Italian. It is generally supposed that the simile is 
taken from the momentary pause of a peg top or 
humming top when its rotatory motion is at its height. 
Bat “ topo” in the original Itelian proverb signifies a 
mouse, and is the generic name, applied as well to the 
dormouse as to other species. Hence the proverb’s 
meaning. 





Ladies unaccompanied by gentlemen are not admit- 
ted to the concerts of the Champs Biysées in Paria. 
Quite recently a Jady presented herself at the gate, and 
the ticket-taker intercepted her, saying, “‘ Pardon, ma- 
dame, ladies can not go in alone.” The lady answer- 
ed, with unfeigned candor, “ But, Sir, what am I to 
do? My poor husband has just died—the day before 
yesterday.” 

An “incombustible paper and fire-proof ink” have 
been patented by an English inventor. The paper 
pulp is composed of vegetable fibre, asbestus, borax, 
and alum. Book-bindings can be manufactured from 
the same materials. It is not claimed that this is ab- 
solutely indestructible by fire, bat “ ordinarily incom- 
bustible” in common conflagrations, The ink may be 
used in writing or printing. 





In Tangalle, Ceylon, a monster mushroom has been 
found, eighteen inches high, six feet in cireumfereuce, 
and weighing fifty-two pounds. 





The singular vicissitudes of a prayer-book are re- 
lated in an exchange. In 1862 a young gentleman 
from Peekskill, New York, then residing at the South, 
was conscripted in the Confederate army. He carried 
in his knapsack a prayer-book, given him by his moth- 
er. Before a certain engagement his corps were or- 
dered to pile their knapsacks, etc., in a neighboring 
field. The Confederates were routed, and the knap- 
sacks fell into the hands of the Unionists. Eleven 
years afterward a gentleman from Peekskill, with 
his wife, visited Macon, Georgia, and while there at- 
tended a wedding in church. While seated in a pew 
awaiting the arrival of the bridal party the lady opened 
a prayer-book to find the marriage service, and in- 
cidentally turning to the fly-leaf found written there- 
on, “‘Charles, from his mother, September 8, 1856,” 
while in the corner were the initials, “C. 2.8.” On 
the next leaf was written, “‘ Abner P. Whittle, Macon, 
Georgia, 1865—given to him by a Yankee soldier.” The 
lady recognized the initials, and determined, if possi- 
ble, to restore the book to its original owner. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Whittle was waited upon, and at firet de- 
clined returning the book, because it had been given 
to him by a Northern soldier to whom he had shown 
considerable kindness while sick. Finally he was 
induced to part with it, and the book found its way 
to the hands of its original owner in Peekskill 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw anecdote is told of Parson Shute, the first minis- 
ter sett!ed at South Hingham, which for ready wit 
ought not to pass unrecorded. It appears that the 
reverend gentleman was very fond of pudding; so ata 
ministerial meeting one day the hostess, in order to 

ratify the taste of her guest, had pudding for dinner. 

Infortunately it came very near the fire while cooking, 
80 that when served it was extremely hot. The par- 
son, without allowing it time to cool, placed a piece at 
once in his mouth, and then followed the uenal con- 
tortions incident to such an occasion, but all to no 
purpose. The pudding would not go, so the parson, 
who was a polite man, quietly slipped it out of his 
mouth into his coat pocket, all of which was observed 
by his brother ministers, who, for the aake of a joke, 
said, “‘ So you are putting the pudding in your pocket, 
are you?” “Oh yes,” said the parson, all unmoved, 
**T put a little piece in there merely to light my pipe 
with after dinner.” The explanation was sufficient. 

indsiailiiinabaciatinieeads 

One of the old settlers of the Isles of Shoals seeing 
the name of Psyche on the hull of a yacht the other 
day, spelled it ont slowly, and then exclaimed, “ Well, 
if that ain't the durndest way to spell fish !” 


a ieee 








How To pronovyce a Po.isen name—Sneeze three 
times and say ski. 





———o 
One point of difference between a timid child and a 

shipwrecked sailor is that one clings to its ma and the 

other to its spar. 





- —_—-- 


It is impossible to have the last word with a chem- 
ist, because he always has a retort. 
conenuinjdliisawestantion 
A matron dwelling on the banks of the Tee, En- 
jand, under cross-examination as a witness at the 
urham assizes, turned up her nose at the insinuation 
that her daughter was inclined to wed a widower. 
“ Very likely, indeed,” said she, with a toss of her head, 
“ that my daughter should marry a second-hand man !” 
— = — tit 
“Why did he not die?” is the title of a novel. We 
have not heard the answer, but believe it to be, “ Be- 
cause he did not take his medicine.” 


cmnieinnennseiiiades 7 

“Which, my dear lady, do you think the merriest 
place in the world?” “ That immediately above the 
atmosphere that surrounds the earth, I should think.” 


“And why so?” “ Because I ain told that there all 
bodies lose their gravity.’ 
——_—_— 





“Yes, Job suffered some,” said an Illinois deacon, 
“but he never knew what it was to have hie team run 


away and kill his wife right in the busy season, when 
hired girls want three dollars a week.” 
supebenninetiiigindiedeinaien 


A facetious fellow having unwittingly offended a 
conceited puppy, the latter told him he was “no gen- 
tleman.” “Are you a gentleman?” asked the droll 
one. “ Yes, Sir,” bounced the fop. “Then I am 
very glad I am not,” replied the other, 

PR A. se — trata 

A lady friend of ours went into her kitchen one day 
and said to her bright-eyed Irish cook, “ Betsy, there 
is to be an eclipse of the moon to-night, which you 
can see if you look out after it rises.” “ Arrah, ma’am,” 
cried Betay, ‘‘and ix it the moon that ye say is to be 
‘clipsed ? Sure yez don't have the moon 'clipsed here, 
does ye? It's the sun in my counthry!” 

canaieaiiions 

I gave her a rose and gave her a ring, and I asked 
her to marry me then; but she sent them all back, 
the insensible thing, and said she'd no notion of men. 
I told her I'd oceans of money and tried to 
frighien her with a growl; but she answered she 
wasn’t brought up in the woods, to Be scared at the 
screech of an owl. I called her s bag; and covery 
thing bad, I slighted her features and form; til) at 
length I succeeded in getting her mad, and she raged 
like the sea in a storm. And then in a moment I 
turned and led, and called her my angel and all: 
she in my arme Mike & wearisome child, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ We will marry this fall 1” 
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“A COMPANY OF WHITES LAY IN AMBUSH FOR A PARTY OF NEGROES RETURNING FROM 
CHURCH, KILLED TEN, AND WOUNDED THIRTEEN.” 


A DYING REBELLION. 


Ir is pleasant to be assured by the South- 
ern papers that there are ‘‘no disunionists, no 
traitors, no Ku-Klux, no White Leagues, in Al- 
abama,” for this is a condition of things that 
must give wide satisfaction to the people of the 
whole country, and would only serve to show 
that the rebukes of the press and the timely care 
of the national government have produced a ben- 
eficial effect upon the lawless portion of the peo- 
ple of that State. No one supposes that the ma- 
jority of its citizens are inclined to disunionism, 
to robbery, or to bloodshed. But its history for 
the past four or five years has shown that, like 
Louisiana, Texas, or Georgia, the lingering ef- 
fects of the rebellion are not wholly eradicated 
from its midst, and that its illegal clubs or asso- 
ciations still terrify and ill-treat honest voters, 
and even murder or maim them because they are 
sincere Republicans. A considerable Republic- 
an majority and the liberal politics of the people 
of Northern Alabama have saved it hitherto from 
the despotism that reigns in Georgia or the vio- 
lent deeds of Louisiana ; but that life is not safe 
in many of its counties, or that Republicans have 
been persecuted with terrible outrages in Sum- 
ter or Clarke, we have the distinct testimony of 
the sufferers themselves, and even the admission 
of their fues. Some of our informants as to the 
condition of Alabama, indeed, are obliged to con- 
ceal their names lest they draw upon themselves 
the malice of the secret assassins. It is thought 
a fatal provocation even to mention the fearful 
scenes they have witnessed and the terrors they 
have borne. Happily the presence of a few sol- 
diers has made Sumter County for the moment 


that abode of peace which the Mobile Register 
now holds up before the country. It is, howev- 
er, but little more than a month ago that the 
Mobile Register was rejoicing over the blood- 
shed in New Orleans and the success of the 


White Man's League in beginning a rebellion 
against the national as well as the State govern- 
ment; and that Mobile did not imitate its sister 


city in deeds of violence was not due to any want 
of disloyal promptings on the part of its Demo- 
cratic press. ‘The Mobile Watchman, a more 
trustworthy witness, exclaims, ‘‘ What would the 
Northern people do if they knew of one-half of 
the assassinations that take place in Alabama 
every election year, and if they only knew a tithe 
of the murders committed during the past six 
weeks, or the reign of terror that exists in al- 
most every county in the State outside the cit- 
ies?” The Watchman states that even the Ger- 
man colony at Cullman has been visited by the 
Ku-Klux, and its useful immigrants made the 
victims of their outrages. It is informed that 
two of the colonists have already been murdered. 
Major Stokes, a Republican leader, was driven 
from Hale County a few weeks ago by a band of 
masked Dem crats. ‘The Hon. CHARLES PEL- 
HAM escaped in Macon County, by a timely warn- 
ing, from the hands of secret assassins. In Cof- 
fee County, on the last Fourth of July, a band 
of White Leaguers fired upon a Sunday-school 
-meeting of colored men, women, and children, 
killed two, and wounded six. In Choctaw Coun- 


ty, about the | .t of last August, a company of 
whites lay in ambush for a party of negroes re- 


turning from church, killed ten, and wounded 
thirteen. The Hon. Joseru H. SPEED, super- 
intendent of public instruction, was threatened at 
Marion because he had made a Republican speech. 
Four other white Republican speakers were shot 
at as they were returning from political meetings. 
The tongue of Ivey, the mail-carrier, was torn 


out by his assassins. The amiable BrLLincs 
was shot near his own door, ~And it seems that 
RENFREW, Who is believed to have been impli- 
cated in his murder, was the chief of the Ku- 

















Klux in Sumter County in 1868, and is charged 
by Dr. Cuoutreau with murder, arson, and a 
catalogue of enormities that surpass the com- 
mon bounds of human wickedness. Yet the 
arrest of this man by the United States officers 
appears to have awakened a tender sympathy in 
the breasts of the Alabama Democrats. 

Such are only a few of the fearful deeds as- 
cribed to the White Man’s League in Alabama 
for the past two or three months. Nor would 
any one of them have reached the public ear had 
only the Democratic papers of the State been 
permitted to relate its history. ‘The other South- 
ern States for the past year or eighteen months 
have furnished a similar catalogue of horrors. 
Of Georgia nothing is told. Its press is silenced. 
It is only known that the Republican voters no 
longer venture to approach the polls. Toomss 
and Hiv utter their treasonable harangues to ap- 
plauding throngs; the Augusta ‘‘ Tigers” make 
their raids into South Carolina unopposed; a 
frightful despotism is driving labor and capital 
from the impoverished State. In Texas it is 
stated by Governor Davis that six hundred 
‘*homicides” have occurred within the past 
year! From our private correspondence we 
are assured that tle lives and the property of 
Republican voters in many of its counties are 
safe only in the protection afforded them by the 
national government. In Tennessee Governor 
Brown seems to have taken resolute measures 
to punish the authors of its most recent mas- 
sacres. In Kentucky a Ku-Klux has been at 
last convicted and sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment. Yet nothing but the rebukes of the 
press and the determined action of the President 
have apparently awakened a late resolution in 
both these States to punish the members of the 
secret associations, and stop that reign of crime 
which has proved so useful to the Democratic 
party, so fatal to the general welfare. Louisiana 
for the past eighteen months has won a painful 
pre-eminence in the annals of crime. Beginning 
with the Grant Parish massacre—an enormity 
unequaled in modern history—her White League 
avenged themselves upon the United States offi- 
cials at Coushatta, and at last seized the moment 
when the larger part of the troops had left New 
Orleans to assail with overwhelming numbers 
its small band of police under General Bapcer. 
The story of this insurrection is not uninstruct- 
ive. In a moment of apparently profound peace 
the White League was busy importing arms and 
practicing military exercises. ‘The State govern- 
ment, conscious at last of its danger, seized upon 
a cargo of muskets. ‘This very natural proceed- 
ing was treated by the White League as sufficient 
cause for rebellion. A meeting was called to 
demand the resignation of Governor KetLioce. 
His refusal to comply with the mad request was 
the signal of revolt. A moment’s hesitation 
hung over the tumultuous throng on Canal Street. 
The White Leaguers were already in arms in va- 
rious parts of the city. A Mr. Marr and a Dr. 
Bearp urged the people to rise ; and loud shouts 
were heard, ‘‘ Now—now’s the time! Giveusa 
leader!” The conspirators seized upon the pre- 
meditated cry as if it were the voice of the peo- 
ple, and plunged the city in a ruinous rebellion. 
‘There were barricades of harmless rail cars—an 
absurd imitation of Parisian fashions—a rush of 
armed men along the streets, the flight and ter- 
ror of helpless citizens. The small but coura- 
geous band of the police, led by Bapcer and 
LonGstTReET, met the White League, and were 
easily defeated by their numerous and skillful 
oppohents. The ground was covered with the 


dead, the dying, and the wounded policemen. 
The brave General BADGER lay with a shattered 
arm and side among them. A White Leaguer 
approached him with a fixed bayonet as if to 
kill him, ‘‘I am going fast enough,” he said to 
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the Democrat ; *‘don’'t kill me.” He was saved, 
and carried to the hospital. On Tuesday the 
war was ended, according to the rebel accounts, 
The custom-house alone remained in the hands 
of the Union troops; and as the news flashed 
over the wires of the rebellion at New Orleans, a 
shout of congratulation rang out from the whole 
Ku-Klux Association. And ‘Toomss in Georgia, 
and the Mobile Register of Alabama, united in 
offering their aid and countenance to the insur- 
gents. Meantime New Orleans cowered before 
its new. masters. Merchants, bankers, mechan- 
ics, with blanched faces signed whatever state- 
ments and proclamations were demanded of them 
at the bayonet’s point. And the New Orleans 
Picayune issued its savage command to its ad- 
herents ‘** to shoot down like dogs” white men or 
black who should oppose its lawless reign of 
terror. 

I am quite confident that no part of the civil- 
ized world can offer any parallel to the series of 
crimes that have been committed in the districts 
controlled by the White Man's League during 
the past twelve months. The Communists were 
merciful, the Irish insurgents forbearing, com- 
pared with the bands of ruffians who rule in 
Texas, and apparently even in Kentucky, and 
who spare neither young nor old, who shoot at 
Sunday-scholars, burn churches, whip school- 
masters, and murder innocent and accomplished 
young women; nor is any thing more extraor- 
dinary in this sad episode in our history than 
that these criminals find so many defenders, 
and that so many journals seek to palliate or 
hide their crimes. The national government 
has slowly and reluctantly entered upon an at- 
tempt to suppress murder and revolution in the 
disturbed districts. Yet it is to the national 
—— that the Southern Unionists must per- 

aps for many years look for safety from their 
bitter foes. The intense ignorance that prevails 
in most of the Southern States; the corrupt and 
dangerous character of much of the white popu- 
lation in Alabama, Louisiana, or Texas; the 
helpless condition of the laboring class, armed 
only with the dangerous privilege of a vote; the 
cities, like Shreveport, almost without a school- 
house, and counties, like Sumter, ruled by a Ren- 
FREW ; the masked bands that harry the farmers 
and negroes in Kentucky ; the savage League, in- 
tent upon massacre and treason in New Orleans 
—are obstacles to the progress of civilization and 
prosperity in the South that time and the force 
of general education can alone remove. In this 
labor the voice of a free press must have an im- 
portant share. It can never condone crime or 
palliate insurrection. It will demand for the 
South universal education and liberty of thought 
and speech. It will rebuke inhumanity, extin- 
guish cruelty, and win a lasting triumph over 
the dying rebellion. 

The latest outrage of these masked murderers 
is one of the worst. A band of them at night 
in Kentucky disturbed a religious meeting, 
whipped three negroes, threatened a Mr. Forp, 
a white man, with a flogging should he employ 
any more colored men, and finally fired their 
pistols and shot-guns into a negro cabin, killing 
a young girl of sixteen who was sleeping on the 
floor. They then rode away with imprecations 
and oaths in the dim gray of morning. The 
Louisville Courier, more humane than the Mo- 
bile Register, calls for the punishment of the 
masked ruffians in language that may well put 
to shame those who palliate and those who con- 
ceal crime. Its example will no doubt be fol- 
lowed by every loyal and honorable Southern 
newspaper. 

This latest instance of masked ruffians riding 
through civilized Kentucky is only one of hun- 
dreds of similar acts in that State which have 
hitherto gone unpunished and almost unnoticed, 
but which the prompt proclamation of its Dem- 
ocratic Governor shows will be tolerated no lon- 
ger. The recent report of General M‘Dowe.Li 
proves that in Sumter County, Alabama, the 
White Leaguers who killed Ivey and BrLirnes 
were equally dangerous to the public peace with 
those of Kentucky; that they rode around at 
night armed with guns threatening the negroes ; 
and that it was believed that they intended to 
attack the United States soldiers. The com- 
manding officer reports: ‘‘On Sunday night, 
about midnight, about thirty men, well armed, 
rode into the town, remained about fifteen min- 
utes near the camp, and then rode off. I keep 
a good guard against any thing of the kind.” 
Even the correspondent of the New York Times, 
who was at first inclined to doubt the existence 
of this dangerous class in Louisiana, writes as 
follows: ‘* When I reflect that the rising genera- 
tion of young Louisiana people have grown up 
without education, I am almost ready to condone 
their cruelty and wickedness; that they cheat 
the negroes, that they bully them, that they are 
foremost in all deeds of blood, that they-were the 
ones who forced the bloody issue at Colfax and 
waylaid the fugitives from Coushatta, I for one 
do not doubt.” 

In drawing together these various proofs of 
the existence of a condition of society in several 
of the Southern States fatal to their prosperity 
and discreditable to freedom I have had no other 
aim than to direct attention to an evil that de- 
mands an immediate remedy. If all the South- 
ern Governors were as decided in their action as 
those of Kentucky and Tennessee, the disturbers 
of the public peace might be readily punished 
and suppressed. But the only lasting cure for 
these disorders is the common school. When 
this messenger of peace, patriotism, and good 
morals shall have penetrated the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Louisiana, Texas, or Alabama, the new 
generations of young men will no longer indulge 
in the ignoble and barbarous persecution of the 
helpless colored people, and a White League 
may be formed to guard the innocent and raise 
the oppressed, 

Everex Lawnexcez, 
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AN EPISODE OF THE CHASE. 


Wr shouldn't I look back on that night Jong 
ago? There are some bits of memory that glad- 
den the waste of years; one can’t help dreaming 
of them now and then in a foolish, hap-hazard 
sort of way. No matter what that night led to 
(for it was then we met her), I can not hold it 
accountable for evil ; it was just a compound of 
delights, forming one delicious whole. In the 
first place, Phil and I had done well with the 
address and theme, both were successes in their 
ways and the incense of praise is sweet to a young 
collegian’s ear. 

Then we were young, and I think I can say 
without egotism that both of us had excellent 
dispositions—frank, ardent, devoted. 

That row in the stream by moonlight, and the 
dance afterward! There was a waltz of Strauss 
so divinely rendered that the memory of it elec- 
trifies the subtle machinery of these legs that 
now, alas! dance no more. I whistle it bar for 
bar; I shut my eyes, and hold again in a light 
embrace my fair young sylph in blue. Her gold- 
en hair escapes from its silken mesh, floats down 
upon her white shoulders; her little ungloved, 
gem-covered hand rests softly in mine, and 
around, around we whirl to the measure of that 
waltz! 

Ah me! the adolescence of passion for poor 
Phil began also upon that night, and it is with 
that we have todo. I saw him, dimly of course, 
and with that reflected light that glances from 
one’s own happiness sometimes to that of anoth- 
er near and dear to him—I saw him walking 
through the corridors, lingering in some alcove, 
or appearing and disappearing through the arch- 
es of the masonry upon the balcony, always with 
the one Juno-like figure, tall and pliant, yet free, 
rich, mature. Even with the fascination of what- 
ever fair one shared the moment with me, I could 
not heip noticing the seductive beauty of Phil's 
partner, and acknowledged to myself she surpass- 
ed in style and magnificence any of the beauties 
there. Not like my fragile blossom, the nymph 
in blue, or the pale, delicate, lily-like creature in 
white that seized my second fancy; these were 
in the first bloom of youth, and naturally lacked 
many of the charms that would come to them 
efter a succession of seasons in society. 

The graceful ease of her manner, the wonder- 
ful skill in imparting this ease to those brought 
into the magnetism of her presence, indicated 
that the lady who hung upon Phil's arm, and 
whom he introduced to me as Miss Diana Dav- 
enport, was an acknowledged queen in society. 

It was plain to be seen that Phil was complete- 
ly subjugated, inthralled. ‘There was a subdued 
rapture in his voice, a latent passion in his eye, 
an abstracted tenderness in his manner, that told 
me at once it was a serious case with Phil. 

Thus began this important era in the life of 
my friend, and before a fortnight it had reached 
a grand climacteric, a state of subdued frenzy, 
which rendered every thing subservient to it. 

He walked with her, rode with her; the pleas- 
ant and capacious house owned by her widowed 
mother in the outskirts of the town became 
haunted by the presence of Phil. Hosts of peo- 
ple went there, enjoyed the genial hospitality gra- 
ciously dispensed, but it began to be acknowl- 
edged that Phil was the favorite visitor, It was 
noticeable that, Miss Davenport took the trouble 
to invent excuses to enjoy Phil’s society, and this 
was a rare, in fact, an unknown, thing in the 
catholic proclivities of the heiress. 

Phil began to wear that toned-down, domes- 
tic mien that augured ill for our bachelor aspi- 
rations. He cut off the ends of his mustache, 
and strove to impart a bushy character to the 
whiskers that adorned his chin. He took an in- 
terest in real estate, in stocks, and watched the 
market as behooved a man of family. 

I lost all hope in any dual connection with 
Phil, and took position in a tertiary rank. 

Smoking one night in my room, with my feet 
raised to a comfortable altitude on the window- 
sill, pondering upon many things, and at last of 
how I should look as first man at Phil's wed- 
ding, I was suddenly startled by the entrance of 
Phil himself. 

He burst into the room, flung his hat in one 
corner, his cane in another, and sinking into a 
chair, covered his face with his hands and gave 
vent to a groan of half-suppressed agony. 

‘*Why, Phil,” I said, hastening over to him, 
‘fare you hurt? Has any accident occurred ?” 

T looked at him from head to foot, half expect- 
ing to see the blood flow from a recent wound. 

‘*There are no limbs broken, Hal,” he said, 
looking up with a face so distorted and pale I 
scarcely knew it for his own: ‘‘only the heart, 
Hal. I have got my death-blow. Diana belongs 
to another !” 

** Married ?” I gasped. 

**Just the same. She's been engaged to a 
colonel in the army for two years. ‘They are to 
be married this fall.” 

“Why, what a monstrous—” But Phil put 
his hand on my arm. 

**Don't, Hal,” he said, pleadingly. ‘‘I can’t 
bear it; besides, I think she scarcely knew the 
danger we were in till it was too late. I believe 
she loves me, Hal, as I love her, as I shall always 
love her to the last moment of my life !” 

**Can nothing be done?” I asked. 

“* Nothing,” he replied, with an accent of de- 
spair. ‘‘Only let us get away from here as soon 
as possible ; let us hasten our old plans for trav- 
el. I beg of you, Hal, put as many miles be- 
tween me and her as you can.” 

A fortnight afterward we were upon the ocean. 
I had, after all, reached my old desire to be out 
of sight and sensation of land, and watch with 
Phil the sun rise upon a boundless, trackless 
waste of water. But half the delight of it was 
gone. I was defrauded of the symmetry and 
fullness of a communion with Phil because of 
his imbecile idolatry for a woman I could not 
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admire. I could have forgiven a chit of a girl, 
like my nymph in blue or the little lily in white ; 
I might have reconciled myself to the thought 
that it was a mistake of impulse and feeling; 
but I could not be brought to believe that a 
beautiful veteran, with campaigns of stratagems 
and spoils for her experience, could be uncon- 
sciously guilty of murdering the heart and soul 
of a being so devoted to her. I accused her in 
my heart as a cold-blooded, detestable coquette, 
who reveled in this prey as a gourmand delights 
in his paté de foie gras, unmindful of the agony 
of which it is composed. 

We went divect with a party of hunters and 
explorers to the heart of Africa; but lost amidst 
this wildness of nature, forcing our way step by 
step through dense forests of underwood, camp- 
ing upon verdant prairies, or galloping madly 
over the desert, with its burned-brown grass and 
desolate monotony, ever and always there rested 
upon Phil’s brow the melancholy mien of one ab- 
sorbed by a bitter memory. 

One night we sat outside the tents, Phil and I, 
and smoked long and contemplatively. It was 
oppressively hot, and as the hours wore away the 
southern constellations came out in such force 
that the vast extent of country was illumined as 
far as the horizon, and Phil, picking up an old 
newspaper dropped by one of our companions, 
declared he could read it word for word. 

He held it to his eyes for a moment, then 
dropped it, and started to his feet, looking about 
him as if bewildered. 

‘*What is it, Phil?” I cried, rushing for my 
rifle—‘‘a lion? a serpent ?” 

He sank back upon the smooth bit of alkali 
that served him for a seat, picked up the news- 
paper again, and read, in a trembling voice, that 
Colonel John Talbot had been killed on the 
American plains by the Indians. 

‘** That's rather rough for Talbot,” I remarked; 
**but I can’t exactly see how it affects as.” 

**Colonel John Talbot,” repeated Phil, in an 
impressive whisper, ‘‘is the man to whom Diana 
was engaged !” 

** A widow!” I murmured, with the accent of 
a Weller. 

Phil looked at the date of the newspaper, and 
found it had been printed only a fortnight after 
we left the old collegiate town. 

He dashed his hand to his forehead; a male- 
diction escaped his lips. 

**] might, after all, have been first man,” I 
remarked. 

Nothing now would do but to take up the 
thread of life for Phil where it was so rudely 
snapped asunder. 

** All these months of travel, Hal,” he said, 
with the peculiar selfishness of a lover, *‘ have 
been merely existence for me, not life. Let me 
go back, my friend, to the air I can breathe, the 
air that is shared by Diana!” 

This was all very well to remark, and would 
have been extremely apposite had we been upon 
any common or even distinguished line of travel. 
We might have put ourselves upon the lady’s 
track in the twinkling of an eye, taken a night 
train, embarked in a steamer, or even joined a 
caravan upon the desert. But our companions 
had not started with any such clog as an unsatis- 
fied passion. Whatever might be the peculiar ex- 
perience of each and all of them, it was at pres- 
ent in abeyance to a trip in the heart of Africa 
for adventure. 

To go to them and relate this pathetic story of 
Phil’s, and the vital importance it was to him to 
breathe another air, would only be to subject 
ourselves to ridicule and defeat. The French- 
men would shrug their shoulders with disdain, 
the Englishmen stolidly refuse to understand, 
and the Americans would state that upon the 
following week there would be a hunt for hippo- 
potamuses from eight to ten feet long, and that 
although there were plenty of fish in the sea, and 
lovely women in their native land, all ready for 
the snare of the fowler, pachyderms of this de- 
scription were wary in the extreme, and desper- 
ate when brought to bay: therefore the hunt and 
subsequent capture held the peculiar and irresist- 
ible charms of danger and rarity. 

Phil was obliged to submit to destiny. Life 
was dearer to him than it had been of late, and 
he was not prepared to strike off into the wilder- 
ness alone. I noticed he was for the first time 
prudent in the hunt on the following day, and 
that he began to make a virtue of patience. For 
my part, I was sorry for Phil, bat, nevertheless, 
the pachyderms had a wonderful fascination about 
them. 

After the pachyderms came lions, which were 
not quite so interesting, for various reasons. In 
the first place, I had seen so many lions in men- 
ageries and shows of all kinds—and a lion isn’t 
half so nice in some positions as in a cage. For 
instance, suppose you are fool enough to join a 
party of madmen who track these animals to a 
defile in the mountains, and attack them, as you 
might say, with their foot upon their native heath, 
and get just a little simple tap with one of their 
claws that breaks your collar-bone, lays open your 
cheek, pulls down the skin of your forehead over 
your eyes, and smashes your right arm in two 
places. It seems to me natural to prefer looking 
at them from behind a good stout railing, with 
the demoralization of captivity on their side. 

At all events, poor Phil had to nurse me for 
many a long month after that lion hunt, and it 
was well into the following year when we at last 
found ourselves on an Atlantic steamer, bound 
for home. 

Phil and I were old travelers by this time, and 
the wild freshness of enthusiasm that seized upon 
some of our fellow-voyagers as they neared their 
native shores was with us toned down to a calm 


but profound conviction that America was the ! 


only country in the world worth the rational af- 
fection of an experienced and cultivated mind. 

I had been looking through the glass a while, 
and was about handing it over to a fellow-pas- 








senger who had eyed me with a devouring envy 
the while, when a big steamer, outward bound, 
glided close by our side, and I could see the faces 


‘of the party nearest me. 


One last fleeting glance of mine contained a 
revelation. I glued my eve to the glass again. 
Right opposite me there shone two soft glowing 
orbs, wonderfully familiar. The face was one 
not easily forgotten, the form full, shapely, with 
a peculiar serpentiue grace about it. 

“* Phil,” I said, putting the glass in his hand, 
‘look over there at that group of ladies.” 

He took it languidly, but having looked, a 
quick, eager gasp escaped him, he dropped the 
glass into the hands of our envious fellow-pas- 
senger, and seized my arm with a sudden frenzy. 

“* She is going out!” he said. 

“* While we, alas! are going in,” I added. 

** But this is monstrous,” he cried, in dismay. 
** We can’t go in; we must fullow her.” 

Here again was the absurdity of a foolish pas- 
sion. It would have been useless to relate to the 
captain that my friend, seeing a person he was 
interested in on the passing steamer, would like 
to join her. It was impossible to throw a plank 
across the ocean; besides, she was already out 
of sight; and Phil rushed below like a madman. 
All we could do was to engage passage for the 
other side again, and sail as soon as possible. 

I confess it began to wear the aspect of a 
chase to me, and appealed to my taste for hunt- 
ing. ‘Then, I suppose, beauty such as hers, seen 
through a strong glass, had an effect of nearness 
upon me. At all events I began to take a keen 
interest in the passion of my friend. When we 
reached the other side all trace of the fair fugi- 
tive was lost. All we could do was to travel 
about the Continent in the hope of encountering 
her or hearing about her party. One fine au- 
tumn morning we lingered on the heights of 
a mountain resort in Saxony. We leaned over 
the railing that incloses the plateau on the top 
of the mountain, and looked admiringly down 
upon the stretch of country beneath. Upon the 
river Elbe, that looked to our American eyes 
like a little trout stream, we saw one of those lit- 
tle Dutch steamers that continually paddle up and 
down, and suddenly the view became intensely 
interesting. I looked through the glass again: 
yes, there she was, without doubt, more graceful 
and enchanting than ever, upon the deck of that 
lumbering little tug, fathoms below us! I called 
to Phil. He bent, he looked, and stretching over 
with a yearning, unsteady movement, he lost his 
balance and fell! 

Fell down the sheer edge of the rock, grasp- 
ing as he went at every tuft of lichen and grass, 
at every shrub that rapidly shot out of his reach. 
I watched him with agonized suspense, when 
suddenly his coat caught upon the jagged wall 
of the precipice, and held him suspended over 
the chasm beneath. He was partly supported 
by a frail ledge beneath him; and to this bit of 
rock I was determined to descend if in the en- 
deavor I lost my life. There was no other way 
of saving Phil—none whatever; it must be done 
immediately ; and he who has risked his life in 
mad encounters with savage beasts can surel 
afford to do so in behalf of the friend of his soul. 
Around me flocked a crowd of sturdy Germans, 
anxious to help me in every possible way. A 
stout rope was brought, fastened firmly about 
my waist; and I was lowered, a hand-breadth 
at a time, by my honest friends above. At last 
my fvot trembled upon the thin piece of slate 
upon which Phil rested. Grasping the rope with 
one hand, I disengaged his unconscious form 
from its perilous resting-place, slipped slowly into 
the position he had taken, and binding the rope 
about my poor Phil, I had the joy to see him 
finally lifted into the arms of my comrades above. 

Loud shouts arose from the plateau, and were 
echoed from the little steamer below, from the 
deck of which my perilous undertaking had been 
watched with intense interest. With difficulty 
I succeeded in keeping my hold upon this ledge 
of the precipice until the rope came back for me, 
and when I bound it about my waist I had al- 
ready experienced that fatal giddiness that 
cedes unconsciousness. Reaching the top, I es- 
caped from the embraces of my Teutonic friends, 
and made my way to the chamber in the hostel- 

where they had taken Phil. A doctor was 
y: Bow with him, and declared that, although 
there were no bones broken, his system had re- 
ceived a nervous shock, and that he would need 
careful nursing. 

So I took my place by the side of Phil, and 
nursed him in Germany as he had ministered to 
me in Africa. He got well sooner than I did, 
but modesty compels me to say it was not because 
of better nursing. His collar-bone and right arm 
were not smashed, neither had he the skin torn di- 
rect from the scalp over his eyes—which leads me 
to the opinion that a collision with a rock is less 
formidable than one with a lion. Then there 
were better facilities for nursing in the pretty 
Saxony town than in the heart of Africa, and, 
besides, I wasn’t the only nurse he had: a lady 
traveling in the vicinity kindly aided me. She 
was not altogether a stranger to Phil—nor to 
me, for that matter. 

She was very gentle and beautiful, with that 
winning way about her that reaches the heart, 
magnetizes it, and inthralls it, without the ex- 
act knowledge of that organ. 

There was something in the slight pressure 
of ber hand upon Phil's forehead, the floating of 
her diaphanous drapery about his bedside, the 
melody of her voice, the soft gleaming of her 
luminous eyes through the dimmed light of the 
sick-room, that made her presence consoling, 
healing, divine. 

Then when Phil had fallen into slumber she 
came to me, her fellow-watcher, and ministered 
to my comfort through the dark watches of the 
night. She listened with tender interest to my 
relation of our adventures in Africa, and was 
especially never tired of a terrible struggle of 
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mine with a male lion in the defile of the mount- 
ains, She declared it was thrilling, grand, he- 
roic ; and, touching with her slender fingers the 
scars upon my face, pronounced them beau- 
tiful, while I, alas! caught and kissed those 
gentle fingers, and wished that Phil's convales- 
cence were not so rapid, and that we might for- 
ever—we three—rest together upon the verdure- 
crowned heights, ‘like gods together, heedless 
of mankind.” 

On one of those occasions I was relating to 
her a desperate encounter of ours in the jungle 
with a panther, and had reached the most thrill- 
ing part of it: she covered her eyes with one 
hand, as if to shut out the terrible scene, and the 
other she stretched to me in sympathy with my 
relation to the combat. Absorbed with my story, 
I just touched the white fingers to my lips with 
a caressing mo t, when suddenly Phil stood 
before us. He was pale to ghastliness, and my 
heart smote me, for I saw in his face a bitter ha- 
tred and reproach, He glared upon me with hol- 
low, burning eyes. But Diana rose to her feet. 
Taking the light shawl from her shoulders, she 
threw it about the shivering form of Phil, and 
gently forced him to the seat beside her. 

“You wicked boy!” she said, looking upon 
him in tender reproach, ‘‘how can you be so 
imprudent? We want no relapses, you know, for 
I must leave you to-morrow. ‘The colonel will 
be here.” 

** The colonel !” stammered Phil ; ‘* what col- 
onel ?” 

**Why, my colpnel,” said Diana—‘‘ Colonel 
John ‘Talbot, my husband !” 

Phil seemed to have lost all power of articula- 
tion, and my own voice sounded strange and hol- 
low as I remarked that we were under the im- 
pression Colonel John Talbot had been killed 
years ago by the Indians on the American plains. 

“* Why, what a horrid conjecture!” said Mrs. 
Talbot, with a graceful shudder of affright. 
**There was such a report, and it nearly cost 
me my life, but happily it was an exaggeration. 
He was scalped and left for dead. But you 
know,” she added, turning to me, ‘‘how much 
a manly, athletic physique can stand.” 

** Yes, yes,” I murmured; and as she bade us 
good-night and glided away, Phil and I looked 
at each other with an emotion that was impossi- 
ble just then to analyze. 

Ye remained in sombre silence, watching the 
jagged snow-covered peaks of the distant hills. 
At last our hands sought each other; a shiver 
of recollection passed over the weak form of 
Phil; his head sank upon my shoulder. 

** Let’s go home, Hal,” he whispered; ‘“‘let’s 
get back to America.” 

We left Saxony next day, traveling by easy 
stages to the sea. And it is somewhat remark- 
able that although both Phil's and my experi- 
ence with women was limited and unsatisfactory, 
we never sought to extend our knowledge or 
ameliorate the paucity of it. 

We never married, nor saw Diana from that 
day to this. 
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Calendar. 
NOVEMBER. 


Sunday, 15.—Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 20.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 30,—St. Andrew. 
DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 13.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 20.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas, 
Friday, 25.—Christmaa. 


Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 


Sunday, 2i.—First Sunday after Christmas’ St. 
John the Evangelist. 
Monday, 28.—Holy Innocents. 


THE Episcopal General Convention adjourn- 
ed on Tuesday, November 3. The new canon on 
ritualism having been amended by the Bishops, 
was referred to a committee of conference, and 
finally passed both Houses in this shape: The 
acts specitied and forbidden are (a) the elevation 
of the elements in the Holy Communion in such 
manner as to expose them to the view of the 

ple as objects toward which adoration is to 

made; (0) any acts of adoration of or toward 
the elements in the Holy Communion, such as 
bowing, prostrations or genuflections; and (c) 
all other acts not authorized or allowed by 
the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The other specitications originally — by 
the House of Deputies are omitted. The Con- 
vention refused by a very decided vote to alter 
the rubric of the baptismal office. A report 
recommending a change of the constitution to 
authorize the shortening of the morning and 
evening prayer, under certain conditions, was 
adopted by the Deputies and concurred in by the 
Bishops. A new Lectionary for Lent and Ember 
and Rogation days was adopted. The Rev. Dr. 
ORRICK was contirmed as mag oy laren: for 
Shanghai, China, and the Rev. Dr. Witi1aM F. 
Apams, of New Orleans, as Missionary Bishop 
of New Mexico. Versions of the prayer-book in 
several languages were authorized. The attend- 
ance of the deputies on the last two days was 
very small, 





The Rev. J. W. K1xa, the owner of the horses 
Apology and Holy Friar, has written to the 
Bishop of Lincoln a letter in which he intimates 
that he intends to resign the livings held by him 
in his lordship’s diocese. This intention he has 
since carried into effect. 





The*Rey. Narayan SHESHADRI, whose visit 
to the United States last year will be remem- 
bered, has reached home, and writes: “ Per- 
haps at no former period of my missionary life 
have I enjoyed such opportunities of preaching 
the Gospel to my countrymen of all classes 
as I do at present. Tuesday is our grand mar- 
ket-day, and men from all directions come in. 
We have been for years taking advantage of this 


4 cession of what is 





gathering, and preaching the Gospel in one of 
the most crowded parts of the modern town 
Kaderabad] of Jalna. But ever since my return 
rom Europe I have been getting far more or- 
derly and numerously attended congregations 
than I used to get before. How this is to be ac- 
oa forI know not. But I simply state the 
‘act. 





The Presbyterian Synod of Illinois has reversed 
the decision of the Chicago Presbytery in the 
case of Dr. Swine, and has directed the Presby- 
tery to strike his name from its roll. It is un- 
derstood that Professor Swine will not appeal 
to the General Assembly. 





The contest between Protestants and priests 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, the city in which the 
missionary STEPHENS was murdered, is by no 
means ended. The opposition is still strong, 
but the missionaries are so far unmolested. Mr. 
WATKINS preaches to a Sunday congregation of 
about one hundred persons, 





The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. Joun 
Payne, formerly Missionary Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church on the west coast of 
Africa. Bishop Parng spent more than thirty 
age on that coast, principally at Cape Palmas. 

€ was exceedingly successful in laying solid 
foundations for Christian institutions, and left 
his field only when ee to do so from ill 

ealth. He was about sixty years of age at the 
time of his decease. 





No charitable association is doing a better 
work for the neglected classes of the population 
of New York than the City Mission, of which 
Dr. Jonn Hatt is the president, and Lewis E. 
JACKSON the secretary. It employs thirty city 
missionaries, who make 60,000 visits a year. Six 
mission chapels have been opened the past year 
in the most needy parts of the city down town. 
Churches have been organized on a union basis. 
the Ap@&tles’ Creed being the only symbol of 
faith, and a simple independent organization 
the only form of church government. Five 
mission Sabbath-schools bave been kept up, 
reaching 1500 children, mostly of the more 
needy class. Street preaching is carried on 
a the summer, and in winter the hall of 
the Cooper Union is engaged for popular ser- 
mons by prominent preachers of various de- 
nominations. Meetings for street girls are 
held; reading-rooms and lodging -houses for 
friendless men are maintained; help is givento 
helpless women in every way that Christian in- 
genuity can devise. 

This society will celebrate in December its 
forty-eighth anniversary. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the West 
held its biennial session in Indianapolis October 
8. About seventy-five ministers and lay dele- 
tes, representing some fifteen States of the 
nion, were present. Its confessional basis is 
either LuTHER’s or the Heidelberg catechism, 
as the majority in each congregation muy elect; 
it is, therefore, oe a reproduction of 
the Prussian State Chureh. The Synod super- 
vises a teachers’ seminary near Chicago and a 
theological seminary at St. Charles, Missouri. 
It now comprises five district Synods and three 
hundred ministers. This Synod maintains close 
relations with several of the important miseion- 
ary societies of Germany, and is steadily grow- 
ing in importance. 
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The Presbyterian 8ynod of the Lower Prov- 
inces of British America and the Synod in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland have con- 
summated their union. The proposals had been 
approved by large majorities in the Presbyteries. 

he two Synods, being in session simultaneously 
at New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, met together on 
Friday, October 20, and spent a very happy hour 
in appropriate services. 

It will be remembered that the Irish Catholic 
Benevolent Union of the United States, at its 
meeting a year ago in St. Louis, adopted reso- 
lutions strongly denunciatory of our public 
schools. A plea for the schools was made by 
a delegate, Mayor Ketuey, of Richmond. The 
National Convention of the delegates of the 
Union was held in October of this year, in Bal- 
timore, and re-elected. Mr. KeLiey president. 
The more extreme of the Catholic yo are 
greatly scandalized by this act. The Universe, 
of Cleveland, says: ‘It is high time that the 
teachings of the Syllabus should be heard from 
every aher in the land....Every individual so- 
ciety should disclaim the published opinions of 
Mr. Ketiey. No new society that is soundly 
Catholic should join the Union during the cur- 
rent year without a profession of its adherence 
to the condemnations of the Syllabus.’’ The 
Catholic Review, of this city, calls the election of 
Mr. Keviey ‘a cruel blow to our mother the 
Church.” 





The expenditures of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on domestic 
missions from 1853 to 1873 have been $3,663,591. 
All this money has been appropriated within 
the limits of the United States. 





In view of the approaching consideration of 
changes in the rubric by Convocation, the 
“Archbishop of Canterbury has sent the follow- 
ing questions to his clergy, with a request for 
answers : 


“1, Is it in your opinion expedient that the rubric 
prefixed to the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
so far as it relates to the ornaments of thé minister, 
should be dealt with by the Provincial Convocations 
of Canseriney ane York, with the view of seeking the 
sanction of jament for an alteration in the Acts of 
Uniformity on this particular point? 2% Is it in your 
re) expedient that the rubric relating to the posi- 

of the minister at the holy table at the time of 

the celebration of the Holy Communion should be 
dealt with by the Provincial Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York, with the view of seeking the sanction 
of Parliament for an alteration of the Acts of Uniform- 
ity on this particular point? 38. If you think it desira- 
ble that any concessions should be made to those who 
wish to introduce the use of the chasuble or other un- 
usual vestment at the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, how do you propose that the demand should 
be met for corresponding concessions on the other 
sid. in matters at present equally illegal? In the late 
debates in Parliament it was proposed that the con- 
is called the eastward position should 
be balanced by allowing liberty to omit the Athanasian 


Creed and the Communion 4. What do you 
suppose to be the of the luity in your 
rural deanery on 
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CAUGHT IN A TRAP—THE RESULT OF THE THIRD-TERM HOAX, 
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Ovr illustrations on this page represent some 
interesting features connected with the employ- 
ment and hunting of elephants in the island of 
Ceylon, where these gigantic creatures are very 
numerous. We read of one European officer 
who in two years shot 400 of them. Our first 
cut represents a government road elephant, har- 








nessed with collar and drag-ropes, pulling a heavy 
piece of timber for a bridge. ‘Trained elephants 
become very skillful and sagacious in this kind 
of work, not only pulling the timber to the place 
required, but placing it in any position their keep- 
ers may direct. Mr.. Frank Vincent, in his 
The Land of the White Elephant, gives a very 
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ELEPHANTS AND ELEPHANT HUNTING IN CEYLON. 
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interesting account of the sagacity displayed by | 
these animals in piling timber, the work being 
performed with a skill and regularity truly mar- 
velous. 

Our second cut represents shooting ‘‘ spare ele- 
phants” in acorral. The corral, or elephant trap, 
is an inclosure of great extent, fenced in by im- 











SHOOTING SPARE ELEPHANTS IN A CORRAL. 


the entrance is closed up, and when they have 
grown a little quiet the work of securing them 
begins. Sometimes the elephants refuse to be 
quieted, and, under the Jead of some courageous 
bull, will charge the inclosing fence until a breach 
is made, through which they escape to their na- 
tive wilds, . The elephants are secured in a very 








LEADING AWAY 


mense stakes driven into the ground, and fast- 
ened together with strong ropes made from the 
jungle creeper. An opening is left at one end 
of the corral, toward which the wild elephants 
are driven by native trackers with shouts, the 
beating of drums, and all sorts of horrid noises, 
As soon as the great creatures are within the trap 


PINING FOR HER OFFSPRING. 
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A CAPTIVE ELEPHANT. 


simple way. 
backs of trained elephants, whose presence seems 
to have a quieting effect on the captives, and, 
watching their opportunity, slide down and dex- 
trously, by means of a strong rope, fasten the 
hind-leg of a wild elephant to a tree, a number 
of which are always left in the inclosure for this | 


Natives enter the cozral on the | 











purpose. When a sufficient number of elephants 
have been secured the remainder are allowed to 
go. It was formerly the custom to shoot the 
spare elephants, as represented in the cut, but 
this useless slaughter is no longer permitted. 
The wild elephants of Ceylon are said to have 
more savage dispositions than those of the main- 





land, and a ‘‘rogue” elephant of that island is 


| probably the most vicious and disreputable beast 


in existence. THe leads a solitary life, being too 
ugly to herd with his own kind, and is constant- 
ly on the look-out for mischief to be done. He 
will stand in ambush by a road-side waiting for 
some unwary traveler to pass, and rush upon him 








A TEMPLE ELEPHANT AND KEEPER. 
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with a swiftness that renders escape very diffi- 
Many thrilling adventures are told in con- 
ction with these savage animals, but it would 
ke too much space to repeat them here. It 
can be readily believed that the life of the pro- 
fessional elephant-hunter in any country is one 
of great peril, A famous hunter of South Afri- 
ca, who was anxious to quit the wild life he had 
been leading, gave this brief but yivid descrip- 
tion of the dangers to which he had been ex- 
osed: ‘*In twenty’ months I and my Hotten- 
ots have killed eight hundred elephants, four 
1undred of them have fallen to this good gun; 
and when I am free I quit it. Scores of times 
have the elephants charged around me, even 
within a yard of the bush under which I had 
crept, and i feel that it was a chance I was not 
rushed. Once I had fired at a large troop in 
a deep ravine, one side of which was formed by 
a steep cliff, which echoed back the sound of 
the firing, and 4 hundred elephants, with upraised 
enys and loud screams and tossing trunks, rush- 
| down the narrow pass, and charged the echo, 
being the opposite side to that where we stood 
when we fired, and the one to which we had now 
moved, myself and Hottentots lying in the bush 
while they rushed past us, The boldest hunter 
is killed at last. When pursued by a rhinoceros 
I have sprung down a high bank, not knowing 
its depth, or whether I might not fall on a rock 
‘stump. No, Sir, it is a life of no common 
hardship and danger. I have been obliged to 
eat the ‘veldtschoon’ [untanned leather shoes] 
from my feet. 
‘The daring of some of these elephant-hunters 
almost exceeds credence. One of the most re- 
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markauble instances on record is that given on 
the authority of a relasive of the hero of the sto- 
ry, aman named Marg, a famous Nimrod, who 
in his day had slain upward of forty of those 
animals. Ata convivial meeting of friends and 
neighbors to celebrate New-Year's Day, when the 


company were heated with liquor, and each one 
had boastingly related deeds of hardihood he 
himself had performed, Marre laid a wager that 
he would go into the forest and pluck three hairs 
from out of the tail of a living elephant! 

‘This extraordinary feat he actually performed, 
and returned safely with the trophy to his com- 
rades. But not satisfied with this specimen of 
his audacity, he laid another bet that he would 

irn and shoot the same animal on the instant. 
He went accordingly with his mighty ‘‘ Roer,” 
but never came back again. He had approach- 
ed too incautionsly, and his first shot not prov- 
ing etlective, the enraged creature rushed upon 
him before he could reload or make his escape, 
and having thrust its tremendous tusk through 
the poor fellow’s body, trampled him to a cake. 

Our third illustration shows the method of 
leading away a captive elephant after taming. 
A broad belt of ropes is passed under the cap- 
tive’s body, and the ends attached to tame ele- 
phants, one on either side. Should the captive 
become obstreperous, the tame elephants, at a 
sign from. their keepers, quietly step one side, 
and so litt the unruly animal off its feet. This 
treatment speedily brings it to reason, 

Phe affection of elephants for their young is 
ary strong. Our fourth cut represents a cap- 

ed female elephant whose calf has escaped 
m the corral with the spare members of the 
rd. The poor mother has pined away with 
grief, refusing to take the food offered by the 
keepers. This cut affords also a good idea of 
the 
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way in which elephants are secured to trees 
the corral. 

The temple elephant shown in our fifth illus- 
tration belongs to the Pelmadulla Temple. The 
elephants devoted to this service are held sacred, 
and are never employed as beasts of burden. 
They are distinguished by a slight peculiarity in 
the shape of the head. 


Tur wonderful fecundity of the Italian sculptors in 
the iéth century showed itself in nothing more re- 
markably than in their production, their “flinging 
off,” one might almost call it, of the most varied and 
graceful devices and designs in bronze for all sorts of 
slight aud trivial objects of daily necessity, use, or lux- 
iry. The pupils of John of Bologna (whose winged 
Mercury to this day holds its place in the front rank 
of modern bronze statuary), Antonio Susini, Pietro 
Tacca di Carrara, Fidelio Stella, filled Florence with a 
wealth of little miracles in the form of flambeaux, ink- 
tands, lamps, candelabra, These were produced orig- 
y at no high price, for it is the prerogative of 
nze to supply the artist of genius with a metal 
which is to receive its main value from his gifted and 
life-giving touch. But in the process of years they 
have acquired a value such as accrues to old pictures 
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of merit, from the simple lapse of time, saving only 
tl hile nothing can adequately reproduce the one, 
the other may be almost accurately duplicated by the 
processes which have been invented during the present 


century for reducing mathematically all works of art 
in marble, stone, and the metals. Specimens of the 
results of these processes as practiced in different 
parts of Europe may be seen at the warerooms of 
Stank & Marovs, No. 22 John Street (up stairs), where 
they are found in combination with the most various 
articles of use and ornament for the household.—[Com. } 


Every reader of Harper’s Weekly will receive 
free a copy of the best Agricultural and Family 
Newspaper in this country by addressing Moore's 
Rural New Yorker, 78 Duane Street, New York. 
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WATCHES. 
TIFFANY & C0, 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor- 

navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 

full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
In addition to their Stem-winding Standard 

Watch for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 

of complicated Watches, 

CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seccnds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

RSPEATERS striking hours. and minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 

system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 

adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
comprehensive replies. 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


and INVIGORATOR, and a prompt and radical 
cure for General Debility, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion, of Strength, Flesb, 
aud Appetite, and Weakness of every description. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


of Lime and Soda. 

This famous Tonic and Invigorator acts like 
magic, rapidly restoring the Health and Strength, and 
building up, invigorating, and vitalizing 
the whole system, ok Tone, Vi ‘or, and Energy, 
and making the patient feel like a new being. For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and all Chest 
and Throat Diseases it is the grandest and best remedy 
known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Withont refilling. Size 2x3 inches, 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors. Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHGAT, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York. 

(@ Send for Circular. 


C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


(Late WERCKMEISTER), 
Imports and deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


Cina & lass, Clocks, BONA, 


OYS, AND GAMES, 
Archery, Croquet, Cricket Goods, &c. 
Also,the Kleeman’s Celebrated Study or 
Reading Lamps, Chandeliers, &c. 

A large display of Holiday Goods, as usual, ready for 
selection about ist December. 
29, 31, & 33 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Church Street (up stairs), NEW YORK. 
BA BIEHS. 
All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 


shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 


AVEIVY S NEW STYLE GLASS CUTTER AND PUTTY KNIF™ 


























Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. by 
ALVAN L. LovVEJOY, 229 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. Mabs. 
Yeware of worthless imitations. Liberal discount to dealers, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FReoxies, AND Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY'S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Co-- 

rpoNE and Piwpte Reavy, the great Skin Meprciwr 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, x 7%. 


Ps, WART'S 











E ‘cl 
SLATES MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y. # 


free! An in- 
TH E TOLL-GATE ! pine lle $0 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, E. C, "ABBEY, Burrao, N. Y. 
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[= COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young people, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practicable, 
sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dr, I. I. Hayes, 
Edward Eggleston, Rev. W.M. Baker, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H.Davis. C.A.Stephens, 
Ruth Chesterfield. Geo. M. Towle, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adven- Religious Articles, 
ture, Stories of Home & 


Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Tales, Poetry, 
Current Topics, Selections for Dec- 
Historical Articles. lamations, 
Biographical Anecdotes, Puzzles 
Sketches, Facts, & Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1 75. This includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. 

Send for specimen copies, which will be sent free. 
Please mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON, & CO., 
41 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely potest, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
VAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


od Chichester Patent 
Dolls Cradles, same on every cradle. Beaute 
Sul, Cheap, and Dura Chichester Toy Cuarrs to 
match. nequaled for a present to a little girl for 
BIRTHDAY OR HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Will hold a doll 20 inches long. Sold by all Toy and 
Furniture Dealers. Take none but the “Chichester.” 
Ask your dealer to send -: cetalogee, if so them. 
q chester Patent, — 
Swing Cradles, You should have a Chichester 
Swing Cradle. 
Mothers who try them will have no other. 
Mothers save your time by using a Chichester. 
Mothers buy no other till you see a Chichesser. 
THE CRADLE AMONG CRADLES, 
No rockers to wear out carpet, to tumble over, or for 
child to fall upon. No squea' ing treadle to get out of 
order. No cradle equal to the Chichester Swing Cradle. 
Dealers send for catalogue to GEORGE T. COMINS, 
154 North St., Boston, and 893 Pear! Street, New York. 


THESE Gentlemen 
have seen and are pleased mp 

with the chromos “ Pluck,” a a 
which for their humor and < 
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fine moral lesson, as well as Bs ht 


























the excellence of execution, 
are the most popular chro- 
mos of the day, and should 
have a place in every family. 
Price $10 the Pair. If not 
found at your Picture Deal- 
ers send your order, or for a descriptive circular, to the 
publisher, J. F. RYDER, Cleveland, 0. 


HOW ~ ESCAPE = WINTER. 


GO TO 
NASSAU, the Madeira of America, with its fine 
American Hotel and beautiful location. 


GO T 
JAMAICA, with its Blue Mountains affording ev- 
ery choice of temperature for a residence. 
GO TO 
cA BACAS, te beautiful and interesting capital of 
Venezuela, with dry climate and equable temperature. 
The Atlas Steamsh perme gr md large first-class 
Iron Steamers, specially fitted for Passengers, leave 
New York every fifteen days for the above renowned 
health resorts. For particulars, apply to 
PIM, FORWOOD, & Co., Agents, 
56 Wall Street, New York. 


IMITATION SILVER 
Watches, American style, 8 
0z., at $18; 6 oz., $15; 50z., $13; 
4 0z.,$12. Vest Chains, $2, $3, $4, 
and $5, to match. Sent, C.0.D., 
—— Send stamp for illus- 
trated circular. [G"No Agents. 
Collins Metal Watch Factory, 
835 Broadway, New York. 




















PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 





FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist®s, and general out-door day and 
4 night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
J _traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. nye-gnens and Spectacles to strengtnen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent bv inclosing stamp. 
SEMMONS, Ocnlist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 











A Printing Office for $15.00! | 
Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, | 
two cases, composing stick, leads, ink, furniture, tweez- | 
ers, &c. Address JOS. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston, 













OF 63 Murray St., New York. Seadior Circular. | 


Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 
WOODS, planed ready for use, in 48, 36, 4, % inch and 
upward: Cash to accompany orders, Rosewood, Sat- 
in-wood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
White Cedar, Bird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


Geo. W. Read & Co, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 


&#~ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful! at- 
tention. Enclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 





AVILUDE;: 


OR GAME OF 





4 NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 

“My papa never buys us games,” said a child sadly. 
We are sure he would if he knew he could get a goon 
one for fifty cents. Tell him to send for Avilude; if 
he is not satisfied he may return the game and we will 
return the money.——“ Must have a large sale, and de- 
serves it, too.”—Harper’s Weekly. Don’t forget to send 
3-ccnt stamp for a catalogue of all games we publish. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Wororstrr, Mass. 


Clarke's 


New Method s $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 


Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER,}°Putioetraa 


AMUSING, CURIOUS, AND INTENSFLY 
INTERESTING. 


od 
@ A Book for all who are interested 


in the Labor Question. 
—_—_—>—_ 
SHOWS HOW WORKING MEN MAY 
BECOME CAPITALISTS. 


> 
THE 


COMMONISTIC SOCIETIES 


The United States. 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 














It gives full and detailed accounts, FROM 
PERSONAL VISITS, Of LIFE AMONG THE 
SHAKERS, 

ECONOMISTS, 

EBEN-EZERS or AMANA 

INSPIRATIONISTS, 
ZOARITES, 
ONEIDA PERFECTIONISTS, 
ICARIANS, 
BETHEL, AND AURORA 
SOCIETIES, 

And other Communes. 

It contains their Curtous RvuLes oF LIVING; 
describes FULLY their Soctat and Rexiciovs 
MEETINGS; gives extracts from their PECULIAR 
HYMNS and RELIGIOUS BOOKS; has full accounts 
of their inDUSTRIES, and HOW AND way they 
HAVE BECOME WEALTHY ; and also full and ac- 
curate accounts, in most cases now for the FIRST 
TIME made public, of their pecuLtar and often 
STRANGE and EXTRAORDINARY SocIAL AND 
REtiGiovs customs, their constitutions, organ- 
ization, MANNER Of GOVERNMENT, and their BE- 
LIEFS. 

In the concluding chapters the author shows 
WHY AND HOW NEARLY ALL COMMUNISTIC S0- 
creTies have RAPIDLY BECOME WEALTHY; and 
gives a summary of suggestions, How To rorM 
A SUCCESSFUL COMMUNITY. 

It is a Book for Farmers. 

a Book for Mechanics. 
a Book for a Winter Evening. 
a Book for a Journey. 
a Book for Book-Clubs. 
PRE: sleet 
In Press By Harper & Brotuers, NEw YORK. 


PRICE $4 00. 
AGENTS WANTED 


For the above work. 
Apply to AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper é& Brothers, New York. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS for 1874. 


Indispensable to all who wish to be 
happy and make others so. _ Sent Free on 
receipt of 1 stamp by ADAMS & CO., Pubs., Boston. 











OW °TIS DONE, or the Secret Out.— 
Monstache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
GREAT SECRET and 0 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
Cardiology, Ventriloqnism, all in the ORIGINAL 
* Rook of Wonders.’? Mailed for 25 cents. 
Address D, C. CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois. 
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ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN, 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


1875 —Postpaid. —$1 60. 


THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly es Sor Youngest Readers. Scurvnn- 
LY ILLUSTRATED. Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Ml, NOW (i874) and get the 
last two numbers of this year FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfeld Street, Boston, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pautaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 SONNE GUND. 0 05080+%05 No. 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

WALKING SKIRT ° 

TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 














HENRI 
SUIT 


HEN RI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt..,........-... * 
MEDICIS barme p with Demi Over-skirt and 

Demi-Trained Skirt... ....cscccsscccscccceres “WwW 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).........0.-.-.+ “ 92 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 

eo rrr ere . 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old).. 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 





BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “og 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI-TRALD FREED BERUIRT cn cnccccenseees 33 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... * 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI TRAINED 

SKIRT with Pleated Back.............- * ¢€ 


—_- ISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT W ITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “* 43 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Established 1858, 








The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION ,— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC Pant. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package, Send for a circular. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanren's Macazene, Harrer’s Wrekey, and Iagprr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Five 
Scusorinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, withont extra copy: Postage Sree, 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. > When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pave ible to the order of Harrer & Brotirrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Tenus ror Apvertistne tx Hanrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 





Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
Entirely New Features. Immense success. Be 
A MONTH. Agents wanted. Ten best 


Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
a ARPER| & BROTHERS, , New York. | York. 
CA A positively make jad from now 
till January to keep them a year. 
quick. Call, or send address for valuable specimens 
(free), to * to T. E. MOORE, Publisher, 11 Dey St., N. Y. 
$350 selling articles in the world. Circulars free. 
dress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. 





| 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT 


A strictly first-class article, superior body, rich color, contains no tar or cheap oils. 
Old Shingle, Tin, and other Roofs can be made water-tight, and rendered serviceable for many years with 
H. W. JOHNS’ Patent ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT and ASBESTOS CEMENT. 
ASBESTOS ROOFT! pe, for steep or flat roofs, in all climates. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, al 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTI 


phiets, ar e-Lists, Instructions, &c. 
tw CAUTION. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
TABLISHED 1858, 


3, Sheathing and Lining 
These materials are prepared ready for use, and can be easily applied by any one. 
LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to GENERAL MERCHANTS and DEALERS, 
—The public are hereby cautioned against ue or using any materials for the above 
or similar Purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless 


} H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


colors, ag purposes, in cans, kegs, and barrels. 
G 


Felts, general Roofing Materials, &c. 
Send for Descriptive Pam- 


they bear our name and dates of patents. 





DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuse of alco- 
holic stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 
ment of milder forms of mental! aberration. 

From our past experience and success with the 


hie treatment in these affections, we can | 


romise, when sufficient time is 
all cases where the patient has desire for recovery. 

beng for inebriates, $20 to $30 a week. For fur- 
ther partic ress GEO. F. FOOTE, M.D. 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 

One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift.. 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 

10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 

25 Cash Gifts, 

20 Cash Gifts, 

50 Cash Gifts, 








_ 4,000 each 100,000 
"3,000each 90,000 
22000 each 100,000 


100 Cash Gifts, 1,000each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 





Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. $ 


br 50 00 
I ses dace metidi kiana th menimedieianaonlaaits 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for... . .. §0000 
22 1-2 Tickets for.............0.0- 1,000 00 





For Tickets and information, 
Address 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public sae Building, Louisville, Ky., 


Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


$2500 A YEAR 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Agents 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Full particulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


00K CANVASSERS WANTED.—Com- 
petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
neas, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell phy Fen emne a two new 
and popular books, viz: ictionary of Religious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman‘ Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. Ina few nade Ta the "Prospectus and order hooks 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


apply to or address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 

BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains 2000 quarto pages and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Brsie Diorronary, a THeoLogicar Diortonary, a Bro- 
GRAPHIOAL DictioNaRy, and an Ecorrsiastioat Dio- 
TronaRy allin one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 

dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 
for HOUMAN’S PICTORIAL BIBLES | £ 
1300 Illustrations. Address, for Circulars, 

A. J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARCH 8t., Phila. 

















WwW At home, male or female; $35 per 
or week, da or evening. NoCapital. 
fi We send valuable package of 

or goods by mail free, Address with ten 
cent return 1 stamp, M. M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 





CHILDREN'S “sa: CO. Bufo, NY. 


Want smart Agents every where. Big pay for all. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY —At the Union 
Telegraph Co.'s College. Small hw? aid while 


racticing. Address, with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, 
. . Sup’t U. m? Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 








ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, ‘In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or. Brick 

Dust ay that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all druggists. 

\ ANTED—AGENTS—To sell the ** Life and 

Explorations of Dr. Livingstone.” 

; price suited to the 





Complete, authentic; a fresh book 
times B. B. RUSSELL, Pu 


ven, a radical cure | 


_ MONCKTON’S et 





5,000 each 100,000 | 








Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 


New & Original Designs, Working 
Scale Drawings, and stails for all 
Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 
lished. Royal quarto. Postpaid, $6 


MOOD ARDS 1,000 Workine Deawrnss, 





TIONAL Plans, Details, § vecifica- 
ARCHITECT. ONS, ane stimates, “WELVE 


Do.vars, postpaid. 

Srx Dorrans, 
STAIRBUILDER. ponipad. 
| MONCKTON’S at en 
CARPENTER and JOINER. 


Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y, 


1875. 


Six Dotians, 
postpaid. 





Postage Free. 





Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 








Harper’s Weekly, 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Harper’s Bazar, 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 











TERMS for 1875. 


Harper's Macaztne, One Year... . $4 00 
4Yarper’s Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 
Harpse's Bazar, One Year.... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 


Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazin, Werxry, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Five Sup- 
soriBers at $4 (0 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 

We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
TNITED STATES, and also in EUROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHU TT LE SEW- 
ING-MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTUR- 
ING MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer 

EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEME NTS. For full par- 
ticulars, apply or address WILSON SEWING-MA- 
CHINE ¢ 10., 827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 

_ SPECI IAL "INDU CEMENTS TO EXPORT ERS. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
250 where. Business honorable and first- 
For Att, inthe Rubber Stamp 


class. Particulars sent free. Address 
ACORTUN Busine+s. Address Dorman’ s 





J. WORTH « CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Battimore, Mp 
PER A, Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 


&c. Se «nd stamp for illustrated c atalogne. w holesale 
and Retail. Rost. Mrrarii & Sons, 141 Water St., N.Y. 


AW EEK: to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
77: sality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
? 400 Yearly to Agents. 54 new articlesand 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br’wav. N. Y. 


SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass, 

















| 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HOPPIN’'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE.. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horrty, Professor in Yale 
College. With a Portrait and lilustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50, IT 


LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For nee in 
Schools and C olleges. By F. A. Marcu, LIL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

Ill. 
BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Leonany Baoon, With Ilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


iv. 

SMITH’'S FRENCH PRINCIPIA: The French Prin- 
cipia, Part I. A First French Course, containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabnia- 
ries. On the same plan as Dr. Smith's /rincipia 
Latina, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

%, 

CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXUS AND THE 

FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. With 


Map and Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 


VL 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A History 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Founded on 
Dr. Davin Muttrn’s “ History of the German Peo- 
‘aol By Cuariton T. Lewss. With Maps and Il- 
ustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VIL. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875. 
With 90 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. 

VIIL 

MILL'S LOGIC, Revised Edition. 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun 
Srvart Mint. Printed from the Fighth London 
edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $3 50, 


A System of 


1X. 

GILLMORE’'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Grutmors (“‘ Ubique”), Lilustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


_x. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lend- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 
pone’, By J. E. Carnnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 

essor of Political Economy in ne College, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
xi. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wiittam M. Davis. A Book of Thrilling 
Adventure, With many spirited Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, nn 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES, © 


Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George EK. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors, To which is 

added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Brake. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Syo, Cloth, $4 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Mes. OLIPHANT'S Squire Arden. 
cents. 





8vo, Paper, a 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice, 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. Castieton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S For Love and Life. 
75 cents, 


Svo, Paper, 75 dents. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 ceute. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 


DE MILLE’'S The Living Link. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
8vo, Paper, 2 cents. _ 


Dlustrated. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Anthor of “St.Olave's,” 
“Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 


ew Harreer & Brorurns will send either of the above 
teorksa by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








rw Hanren's Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 








ver da: 
#EO. 








Fraxkuiwn Square, N. Y. 
b Invested in Stocks and Gold 
$10 lo $1000: 200 per cent.a month, Sen for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co. , Bankers, 2 Wall St, N. Y. 
at home. Terms free. Address 
$5e $?0) Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
) a-week and expenses to all. Articles 
60? 00 new: siiple as flour, “7 les free. C. 
M. Livixeton & Bro., .or Chicago. 
‘A GENTS WANTED.—Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free, 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth S8t., New York, 
ADIES can make $5 a day in their own oe 

4 town. Address Ex.is | Man’e Co., Waltham, 


M oney Made ‘Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 

Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and Yall pare 
ticulara Free. 8. M. Spenorr, 11% Hanover St., F Boston. 
g 104 DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties, Guo. L. Patron & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








\) 








96: 


“THE MAN WHO LAUGSHS.” 
Now, boys, let the Animals loose in Central Park. 


**Cwsarism is dead, 








_ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








That will raise hell!” 











_ [November 21, 1874. 














“Dinnis has got elicted on the Jimmycratic ticket, an’ it’s an Alderman’s 
woife I am, an’ ‘ll sphort a silk dress loike the wan beyant there this winter.” 





¢. G. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Offer their Extensive Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


at the Lowest possible Prices. 


Sable, Seal, Mink, ,224 7"... 


in great varieties, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all Grades and Styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very Iuarge Assortment, of every 
description. 


502-504 BROADWAY. 


REMOVAL. 


=iEXTRA 
Inducements 


CARRIAGES 


For 30 Days. 
Previous to Removal to our 
New WaAREROOMsS, 


No. 25 Union Square, 








r . ih oa . 
IN DECEMBER 
> 
“e will offer extra inducements to purchasers of Car- 
ages. Our stock embraces all the new and desirable 
yles, superbly finished in fashionable culors and ma- 
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BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO., 


No. 658 BROADWAY. 


You Can Make $5000 


This Winter, honorably. 
Box 5166, P. O., New York. 


Pant 


rears FREE. 


Gives a mild, pleasant 
heat, EQUAL TO STEAM, 
at about half the expense: 
Self-regulating, Efficient, 
Econo...ical, and Health- 
ful. Send for illustrated 
Circular. 
GOLI)’S HEATER CoO., 

. “a? Ciliary’ Sx... WM. ¥. 
KFISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANTFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Ga Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
RFRENCEH’S 


SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


‘irst Lessons in Arithmetic, 40 cents. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 50 cents. 
Mental Arithmetic, 50 cents. 
Common-School Arithmetic, $1 00. 


The most complete, practical, and carefully graded Series 
of Arithmetics yet published. 

The following are some of the leading features : 

1. The @lustrations are object-lessons taken from nature. 

2. The problems are taken from the actual transactions of daily 
business, and are stated in correct business language. 

3. All methods of operation are based upon principles, and 
principles precede rules. 

4. The books are strictly progressive. No definition, principle, or rule is 
needlessly repeated. Much time and study are thereby saved to the pupil. 

5. In the Manual of Suggestions the author makes himself practically 
present with each teacher by pointed and practical directions, touching nearly 
all the subjects of the various books. These suggestions constitute an appendix 
to each book, and are of great practical value to teachers. 








French’s Arithmetics have the hearty endorsement of eminent educators who 
have used them successfully in the class-room. 

They have been adopted and are now én use in New York City and 
Albany, N. Y.; Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; New 
Haven, Conn.; Fall River, Mass.; Nashua, N. H.; Bath, Me.; and in many 
other places. 

They have also been adopted by the Vermont Board of Education as the 
only Series of Arithmetics to be used in the Public Schools of that 
State for five years, from November 1, 1873. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. 

Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, sent on receipt of half 
the retail price. 

é Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any Teacher 
or School-Officer, on application. ; 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square,N.Y. 
(irand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


KN AB E New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
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WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
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Silver 


Bridal Gifts. 


The Gorham Company, 


SILVERSMITHS. ESTABLISHED 1831. 


No. 1 Bond St., N. Y¥. 


Rich Bridal Gifts.—Testimonial Pieces. 
—Family Silver.—Forks and Spoons.— 
Services for Tea, Dinner, Lunch, &c., &c., 
of Sterling Purity only. 


Those desirous of obtaining articles of 
Solid Silver, bearing the Gorham Sterling 
Stamp (Lion, Anchor, and the letter G), 
which is a positive guarantee of purity, may do 
so through the leading Jewelers throughout 
the country upon terms as favorable as if 
obtained from the Gorham Company direct. 





$1.50 each 
by mail or express. 
Don’t go to bed without one 


PEREGO, 85 Nassau St.N.Y. 
INDUSTRY. 
Write your Address Plain and in Full. 
Send us 50¢e. by letter, and we will send, postpaid, by 


U.S. MAIL, 


ONE POUND PACKAGE OF FINE TEA, 

GREEN, BLACK, JAPAN, or MIXED, AS ORDERED. 

No agents; no poor tea; no long stories. ** We 
are of, by, and for the people.*? Order a 
Sample Pound, and if you are afraid to trust us wo 
will trust you. 

PAXSON VICKERS' SONS, 
P. 0. Drawer, 20. 130 & 132 Water St., N. Y. 


ABILITY. PLUCK. 


GoooNicut 
SHIRTS 





An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mes. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 





1 ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with aCom- 
H plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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ON THE SHORE. 


I stanp alone on the smooth white sands, 
Watching a ship sail out to sea; 
But the twilight shadows so gray and chill 
Are hiding my ship too soon from me. 
Ah me! I wonder if ever there sailed 
So precious a freight from shore away 
As yonder bark with its cruel wings 
Has stolen from my poor heart to-day! 


Now high and higher the wave-caps foam, 
And call each other with sullen roar, 
While heavier still the shadows fall 
And cover me on the lonely shore. 
O wind and waves ‘tis a woman's heart 
And a woman’s hopes on your mercy cast, 
For he who is sailing so far away 
Holds heart and hopes in his keeping fast. 


Alas! how many a good ship sails 
From the harbor of love and trust and truth, 
And the eyes that watch grow dim with age, 
And trust has died with the death of youth! 
For clouds may fall on the waiting heart 
Like twilight shadows so chill and gray, 
And life may seem like a lonely shore 
From whence all gladness has sailed away. 


But courage, courage, my anxious heart! 
To-morrow’s sun, if it shine for me, 

Will fall alike on my sailor's ship, 
Wherever its gleaming sails may be; 

And hope shall shine in my longing soul, 
Piercing the darkness through and through, 

Till the shadows lift from the ocean's breast, 
And the waves have borrowed the sailor’s blue. 


ELSPETH. 
L 


‘* Hark, mother!” exclaims a brown-haired, 
blue-eyed, roundly made girl, apparently about 
fifteen years of age, one afternoon early in May, 
as she stands at the open parlor window of one 
of the oldest houses in Maiden Bibury, her head 
set slightly on one side, her attitude and expres- 
sion that of acute expectaney. ‘‘ Don’t you 
hear wheels ?” 

‘* No,” replies the person appealed to, a slight, 
small, pale- faced woman, who is lying on a 
sofa by the fire, ‘‘ I don’t; but then my ears are 
not very sharp. Ah!” as the sound of some 
vehicle being drawn up at the garden gate ar- 
rests her attention; ‘‘I think I do hear sume- 
thing now.” 

‘* Yes,” says the girl, hurrying to the door ; 
‘*here they are. But oh,” stopping short and 
clasping her plump white hands, ‘‘ I do hope she 
won't be like Miss Piper!” 

‘*TDon’t be so silly, Jessy,” is the grave re- 
joinder. ‘‘Whyshould she? They are not re- 
lated.” 

A merry laugh follows this announcement. 
Mother's cut-and-dried way of looking at things 
affords no small amusement to the younger mem- 
bers of the Thurston family, and even occasion- 
ally furnishes food for mirth to persons less hap- 
pily situated. 

Meanwhile the noise of feet on the flagged 
garden path and the opening of the hall door 
render it evident that doubt concerning the new- 
comer’s appearance—who, I may as well here 
observe, is the young lady who has recently, in 
consideration of quarterly payments not exceed- 
ing seven pounds ten shillings, consented to be- 
come this brown-haired girl's governess—must 
soon yield to certainty. 

Jessy retreats a step or two. Despite her 
contempt for ceremony, the idea of confronting 
a total stranger fills her with trepidation. 

‘* This way, please,” exclaims some one young 
and masculine crossing the hall; and in a 
come, the stranger and the ‘‘some one,” Elspet 
Cameron and Fred Thurston, one after the oth- 
er, as well-looking a pair of human creatures as 
you need wish to see. 

Mrs. Thurston’s dim blue eyes fasten on El- 
speth’s sweet pale face. Long years of pain and 
consequent dependence on the care and kindli- 
ness of others have made her something of a 
physiognomist. Much will rest on this mourn- 
ing-clad, hazel-eyed, broad-browed woman’s 
shoulders; not merely Jessy’s proficiency in 
French and music, but the well-being of the 
household generally, and the comfort of its mas- 
ter—no unimportant item, for Mr. Thurston, 
though but a builder and undertaker, has his 
ways, like most men. Mrs. Thurston eyes her 
fixedly. 

‘*How do you do?” observes she at length, 
extending a thin little hand, and smiling so that 
Fred, who is watching her, knows the survey 
has proved satisfactory. ‘‘ You must excuse my 
looking at you so hard, but I am almost blind, 
and I do not take in strange features easily.” 

Miss Cameron smiles too. 

“*It is only natural,” says she, having shaken 
hands, ‘‘ that you should feel curious about my 
appearance, having engaged me by letter. Is 
this young lady to be my pupil?” turning to 
Jessy. 

“Yes,” remarks Fred, sticking his hands in 
his pockets. He is a well-grown young man, is 
Fred, with fine broad shoulders and a fair open 
face and bright curling hair; a very nice-look- 
ing young man in the opinion of more than one 
Bibury maiden, I do assure you. ‘‘ Yes, and a 
rare nuisance you'll find her; but there’s always 
& cane to be found somewhere, that’s one mercy!” 

A vigorous pinch in the arm rewards this sally. 

“Oh!” roars he, rubbing the afflicted mem- 
ber, and would forthwith take retributive meas- 
ures but for the prompt escape of the culprit, 
who shelters herself behind Mrs. Thurston's sofa. 

“* My dears, my dears,” exclaims that lady in 
& tone of remonstrance, ‘‘ pray be quiet! What- 
ever will Miss Cameron think of you? She will 
be quite shocked.” 

** Not I,” laughs Elspeth, pleasantly. 


“The 














ways of boys and girls are nothing fresh to me; 
for though I was the only one at home myself, I 
have lots of cousins—young cousins, I mean,” 
coloring a little. 

‘* But you are an orphan, I think ?” 

**Yes; my mother died three years ago, 
Since then I have been living with my uncle. 
keeping house for him ; but now his eldest daugh- 
ter is old enough to look after things herself, so 
I thought I should like some more definite em- 
ployment,” smiling at Jessy, who smiles back 
again, as she would most certainly not have smiled 
at Miss Piper. 

**T am glad,” says Mrs. Thurston, ‘‘ that you 
have been accustomed to manage a house, for I 
am such a martyr to rheumatics that it is as 
much as I can do to crawl down here of a morn- 
ing and back to bed again at night. Indeed, 
Fred has taken to carrying me of late, but that 
is his nonsense.” 

**T shall be delighted to be of any use I can,” 
replies Elspeth, simply, and then looks away out 
into the garden, gay with bright tulips and anem- 
ones and wall- flowers, and here and there a 
clump of violet primroses, and daisies red and 
white. She is not given to talk. 


or so; then Fred, who in his father’s absence 
generally guides circumstances, observes, 

**Come, Jessy, Miss Cameron would like to 
take off her things.” 
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the pretty rose-and-creeper-embowered chamber 
which it has been ordained she shall for the pres- 
ent call her own. 

** Well,” says Fred, when they have gained 


| the landing, and there is no chance of being 


overheard, ‘‘and what do you think of her, 
mother? think she'll do?” 

** Yes, my dear,” is the placid answer; ‘‘ as 
far as I can see, that is. She has a very nice 
face, not pretty and not handsome, but nice, and 
a sweet manner. I don’t fear but what your 
father will be pleased with her.” : 

‘**Nor I,” rejoins Fred, with emphasis. 

But then last Sunday was his twenty - third 
birthday. : 

IL. 

A week, and Elspeth is a friend ; a month, and 
Elspeth is at home—a distinction of some value, 
be it observed. ‘There are persons in this world 
whose goodness is so truly good that all good- 
ness, great and small, becomes apparent at their 
approach, as does the magnetic quality of steel 
when exposed to the influence of the magnetic 
iron. It is a beautiful world these people live 
in, full of virtue and all hopefulness ; perhaps 


| an unreal world, a world specially adapted to 
So they remain, it may be some two minutes | 


| 


' 





the wants and imaginations of women, but a 
beautiful world nevertheless—a world it were 
well for all other worlds to emulate. Elspeth 
Cameron is constituted on this wise; quiet as 
she is, and self-contained, little as she seeks to 


















































JESSY’S RESCUE, 


“To be sure!” exclaims Mrs. Thurston, sud- 
denly awakened to a sense of her incapacity. 
‘* What can I be thinking of? Why, you must 
be as tired! Do have a glass of wine, my dear, 
before you go up stairs.” 

**No, thank you,” replies Elspeth. ‘‘I sel- 
dom drink wine ; besides, I am not so very tired. 
You see, owing to your kind forethought, I had 
no trouble to undergo at my journey’s end. It 
is the battling with porters and cab-men that 
wearies one so, I think.” 

** And yet you would scarcely stay where I 
put you,” remarks Fred, aggrievedly ; *‘ you were 
so certain no one had any sense but yourself, even 
after I had shown the most wonderful discrimina- 
tion in picking you out from some dozen women, 
aided solely by my native power of comparison.” 

**Yes,” she smiles, ‘that was really very 
cléver of you; but trunks have more in common 
than persons, and therefore afforded less scope 
for the exercise of that admirable faculty.” 

**Oh dear,” exclaims Jessy, who has already 
laid violent hands upon the door, ‘‘ what a long 
speech, and how sarcastic! I hope you aren't of 
a severe nature, Miss Cameron ?” 

** Very!” replies Miss Cameron, with a dry 
gravity not ineffective; and then picking up her 
bag and shawl, suffers herself to be conducted to 





be thought better or above her fellows, there is 
in her this productive power, this uncommon 
strength. Those she has lived with hitherto 
have realized this truth; those with whom she 
lives now are in a fair way so to realize. The 
house is blessed wherein abideth such a one. 
Dull as is Maiden Bibury, considered from a 
sensational and exterior point of view—Bibury- 
ites being proverbially averse to display and un- 
necessary expenditure, whether on drainage or 
dinner wines—seen with sympathetic eyes, taken 
to the heart and lived down to it as it were, it 
possesses its points of interest. Specially is this 
the case when personal connection with local 
greatness throws light on local topics. Small 
people compared to the Frys of Soberton or the 
Manchetts of Ashfield—Mr. Fry is an architect 
whose designs have before now found their way 
to Trafalgar Square, and Mr. Manchett is a 
mill-owner of a certain standing—the Thurstons 
have ever held their heads high in Bibury, and 
seen as much society as they had a mind to, be- 
ing much for business and of a settled way of 
life. Before many days have passed Elspeth 
finds herself not only well acquainted with the 
names, professions, and histories of the ladies 
and gentlemen whom she meets when out walk- 
ing with Jessy. and says her prayers among of a 








Sunday—Dissent finding few upholders in this 
steady-going borough—but an object of curiosity 
and attention, attention extending in some iso- 
lated cases to the issue of invitations and pur- 
chase of new music, than which no more strik- 
ing token of friendly interest can well be con- 
ceived, But grateful as she is for all kindness or 
show of kindness, and ready to add her small 
contribution to the fund of general amusement, 
she takes most delight in the performance of 
those duties which lie nearest and the disen- 
tangling of those bife threads readiest to her 
hand. The Thurstons themselves afford plente 
ous material for reflection. Mr. Thurston is, as 
his father was before him, a thorough business 
man, up early and to bed late, ever on the alert 
to detect error, never tired of urging the adop- 
tion of improvements or the commencement of 
fresh undertakings. ‘‘ Keep the ball rolling” is 
his central dictum, supported on the right by 
‘*Procrastination is the thief of time,” and on 
the left by ‘‘ Brag was a brave dog, but Holdfast 
was a better.” A restless, roundabout, red- 
faced, prominent-eyed, positive little man is Mr. 
Thurston as ever wrote ‘‘ builder” after his 
name, or undertook to conduct funerals ‘‘on a 
scale combining economy with respect to the de- 
ceased ;"’ but not uncommon save in the matters 
of ocular formation and girth—which, after all, 
when looked at closely, can scarcely be held 
fair equivalents for originality or an aptitude for 
crime. Mrs. Thurston you know already, after 
a fashion, not as Elspeth knows her; for El- 
speth has a knack of knowing people whom she 
likes—and she likes Mrs. Thurston rarely—even 
better than they know themselves. 

‘My dear,” says the little weakly, dim-eyed 
lady one morning, about a fortnight after that 
May afternoon on which Fred drew so largely 
on his native power of comparison, ‘‘I feel as if 
you were my daughter rather than Jessy’s gov- 
erness. How is that? I can not make it out.” 

** Perhaps it is because I am so fond of Jes- 
sy,” replies Elspeth, in her calm, moderate way ; 
and Mrs. Thurston sighs—she so soon gets tired 
that it is not worth her while to invent puzzles. 

But though Elspeth may be mistaken in her 
conclusion, her major premiss admits no possi- 
bility of doubt. ‘To become fond of, to love, all 
young creatures with whom she gets acquainted, 
those young creatures not being absolutely odi- 
ous, is to her as natural as to breathe; and Jessy 
Thurston is very far from odious. She is, in fact, 
a fairly good-tempered, lively girl, with enough 
beauty to make her pleasant to look upon, and 
enough brains to render the task of instructing 
her in those accomplishments her parents deem 
essential to her ultimate attainment of the proud 

sition of wife and mother something less than 
Reodion. Wherefore Miss Cameron speedily 
grows fond of her, and she of Miss Cameron, to 
the joy of her parents and the furtherance of 
correct aims in general. Still, being of an ana- 
lytic turn of mind, Elspeth is aware that, unless 
most carefully guarded froth those temptations 
which beset every girl on the threshold of wom- 
anhood, Jessy will give those who love her cause 
to repent their tenderness. For one thing, she is 
vain; for another, she is obstinate; for a third, 
she is secretive. The life she has led hitherto, 
the life of most girls of her class—made up of 
petty triumphs due to the inventive ability of 
dress-makers and milliners, the regularity with 
which her father’s clients have paid their bills, 
of petty afflictions occasioned by a falling off in 
these respects—is little likely to induce either ele- 
vation of sentiment or nobility of purpose. Thus 
far her faults can scarcely be called hers. Nev- 
ertheless, she might be better than she is; of that 
Elspeth, after taking accurate note of her sur- 
roundings, feels sadly sure; and feeling thus 
sadly sure, sets herself to discover how she may 
best contribute to her improvement, holding her 
peace the while, preferring, as I have said, deed 
to speech. 

One of the most frequent visitors at the Thur- 
stons’ is Joseph King, otherwise known as Joe, 
a young man of some five-and-twenty years of 
age, who from being a penniless lad left to earn 
his own living as best he might, ill or well, by 
the loss of his parents when a baby—if loss it 
could be called, both father and mother being 
drunken and idle—has gradually worked his way 
up to becoming Mr. Thurston's foreman and fac- 
totum, a position which yields him alike a toler- 
able income and much renown as a model mem- 
ber of the working class and person of more 
than ordinary intelligence. And although not 
entirely free from that spirit of self-assertion 
which so often mars operative excellence, Joe, it 
must be conceded, is an uncommonly fine fel- 
low. Six feet one in his stockings, symmetrical 
as a Hercules, fucile princeps in the gymnasium, 
ever ready to side with right against injustice, 
as eager after learning as a philologist after 
**roots,” with an inexhaustible fund of com- 
mon-sense, and a strange way of seeing straight 
through a difficulty, well-nigh individual, it is no 
wonder that mothers in Bibury eye him with ten- 
derness, and daughters blush on meeting him in 
the street or coming out of church. Nay, the 
wonder to Elspeth is that he has not before this 
seen beauty in some of those reddening coun- 
tenances, sweetness in those lavish smiles. 

But no. He still holds aloof from feast and 
merry-making ; civility for civility still adequate- 
ly expresses his conception of social intercourse. 
Nevertheless, when tired with study—he is a 
zealous advocate for self-culture of the sterner 
sort—he will look in and have supper with his 
employer, knowing that he is always welcome, 
and feeling quite at home in the bright flower- 
scented parlor full of soft voices, and that pres- 
ence which is to him as sunshine, as angel musi¢ 
wafted straight from heaven. 

For—and herein lies the secret of his indiffer- 
ence to pleasure, commonly so called—this swart, 
sinewy disciple of John Mill has already found 
him a tyrant—a tyrant as capricious, as cruel, 
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as absolutely tyrannical, as ever made a man’s 
life a torment, or got joy of pain : 

That Joe is fonder of Jessy than Is quite pra- 
dent or reasonable is well known, not only by 
ng lady herself, but by every one of her 
intances; even Mr. and Mrs, Thurston are 
“rs to the fact, neither do they scruple 
to openly express their regret thereat. A girl's 

y is so light a thing—now here, now there, 
ithen away. Itis a pity for a man to set his 
t ou capturing that—as well chase thistle 


that vo 


no strange 


But Elspeth thinks differently. She sees in 
this stalwart love, if only matters will go well, 
the agent which shall condense those girlish im- 
pulses and youthful leanings toward good, now 
weakly evident, into a pure and noble woman- 
hood, such as may give rest and peace to weary 
souls when the glories of the dawn have died 
vay and the will faiuts with fierce noontide 
Between her and Joe King exists a warm 
and undisguised liking, such as should rightfully 
exist between every man and woman with whom 
truth ranks first, self last. 
It is therefore with regret, honorable or absurd, 
as you choose to consider it, that Elspeth grad- 
ually realizes how utterly unable Jessy is to com- 


preliend the worth of this devotion so unremit- 


tingly placed at her disposal—that she witnesses 
Jessy's. feeble efforts to wound the great heart 
wherein she reigns supreme. 


** My dear,” says Elspeth, one evening, when 
Mixs ‘Uhursten has been giving herself more airs 
than usual, and even gone the length of telling 
Joe that she shall marry a gent/eman or no one, 
‘you put me in mind of the man who, wanting 
» shilling, found a diamond; but being ignorant 
of the value of the stone, and angry at his dis- 

jintment, flung it over a bridge into the riv- 
er, as he supposed, instead of which it alighted 
in the lap of a poor barge-woman, who thus in- 
stantly became the possessor of a splendid for- 
une, while he died of starvation.” 

Jessy laughs. 

‘**Are you the poor barge-woman ?” observes 


ie, dryly; ** you can be if you choose.” 
‘To this remark Miss Cameron vouchsafes no 
sply. She has had some experience in the 
tment of impertinence, 
IIT. 


On glide the shadowless days, wholly alike, 
he oveasional recurrence of some long- 
anticipated, time-honored trial, inevitable as the 
return of Sunday or the succession of wet to fine. 

One, and by no means the least important, of 

se established junketings is the vicar’s garden- 
party, which always takes place in the first week 
of July, out of deference to the conscientious 

ruples of strawberries and the rooted principles 
of roses. 

**Iv's all right!” exclaims Jessy, one broiling 
afternoon, bursting in upon Elspeth, as,,in the 
privacy of her own apartment, she endeavors to 
suswer certain letters which have long demanded 
her attention, ‘* Mrs. Price is down stairs, and 
s to be on Thursday, and you're asked too. 
lother said she was sure youd like to go; but 
I was to beg you to come down and speak for 
yourself.” 

**Oh, but,” replies Elspeth, ‘‘I shall never get 
finished in,time to catch the post if I do that. 
Pray tell Mes. Price I am much obliged to her 
for remembering me, and that I shall be delight- 
ed to accept her invitation, Say, too, how busy 
I am.” 

Very well,” answers Jessy, and departs, her 
mind already full of the frills, furbelows, bows, 
and other adornments wherewith she wills to be 
adorned on the forth-coming festive and interest- 


Ing occasion, 

For the next two days, to be serious, or even 
mildly rational, seems quite impossible; Jessy’s 
spirits are so uproarious, Jessy’s anxieties so tre- 
mendous. ‘The barometer is consulted at least 

times in an hour. Miss Richards, the 
dress-maker, who has been installed in the spare 
bedroom, surrounded by waves of tarlatan, and 
exposed to a pitiless rain of questions, cuts and 
sews at button-holes from dawn till eve. To 
hop constitutes itself the prime object of exist- 

Elspeth is glad when the all-important 
day arrives. 

** You don't care for all this nonsense, I know,” 
says Fred, gloomily, hitting a croquet ball half- 
way across the lawn, and then dropping the mal- 
let, as it disgusted at his own frivolity. 

** At twenty-five,” answers she, calmly, ‘‘ one 
certainly does begin to see a little deeper into 
things; but I do not think that is any special 
sign of wisdom; it is only natural.’ 

** Are you twenty-five, then ?” asks he, consid- 
ering her with the dubious eyes and wrinkled 
brow of a « vitic. 

‘*Yes. I was twenty-five last Saturday.” 

** Really, I should not have thought that you 
were two years older than I!” 

‘Why not?” 

** You do not look it.” 

**Oh yes, I do,” she answers; ‘‘ and not only 
two years, but five or six. Why, you are only 
a boy, and I am an old grave woman.” 

**So old,” smiles he, ‘and so grave!” And 
then laughs, and gazes down on her, as though 
it were pleasant to him so to gaze. They are 
good friends, these two. 

‘The Vicarage at Maiden Bibury is a model 
Vicarage as regards snugness and propriety, 
and the Vicarage garden is worthy of the Vicar- 
age. Given sunshine, plenty of fruit, pleasant 
men and pretty women, it.is difficult to see why 
a gathering on that ample lawn should not be as 

ijoyable and successful a proceeding as is well 
possible in a climate which necessitates seal-skin 
all the year round, and admits of neuralgia in 
August, On this particular afternoon, the above 
regulations being strictly adhered to, the justice 
of the foregoing remark becomes strikingly ap- 
parent. And of all the bright bevy of girls— 
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girls in blue and girls in pink, girls in white and 
girls in green—not one is fairer, or so fair, in the 
opinion of sundry well-versed judges—for in- 
stance, Mr. Skelmersdale Somerhill and Captain 
Gaunt (who is in the Guards, you know) and 
Major Paule and—but space presses—as Jessy 
Thurston. Every maiden is a beauty once, they 
say. Jessy is beautiful, then, to-day, and she 
knows it. Indeed, it would be somewhat won- 
derful if she did not, with eyes alight with ad- 
miration bent on her at every turn, soft flatter- 
ies poured in an unceasing stream into her eager 
ears. 

* Oh,” exclaims she, when at length the spell 
is broken, and the good-by’s said, and they—she 
and Elspeth and Fred—are on their way home, 
‘*was there ever such a delicious party! And 
Mr. Somerhill, Miss Cameron—what do you 
think of him ?” 

‘*T do not like him,” replies Elspeth. ‘* He 
is so flippant and airified ; besides, he has not a 
good face.” 

**No,” says Fred, ‘‘ by no means. 
bad face I call it. Who is he?” 

‘*Somebody very grand,” responds Jessy, 
promptly; ‘*because he told me that he be- 
longs to the Four-in-hand Club, and spent last 
Christmas at Sandringham,” 

‘*Oh!” observes Fred, not at all impressed by 
these stupendous revelations. 

** And,” pursues she, ‘* he’s going to stay at the 
Paules’ for a fortnight. He came for a week; 
but now”—emphasizing now—“* he thinks he can 
endure another seven days; that is, if he may 
come and call on mother, and see as much as 
he likes of me.” 

‘Did he say that?” inquires Fred, looking 
black as thunder. 

**Yes,”’ with a mischievous laugh. ‘‘ Why 
shouldn't he? And Captain Gaunt said he 
would like to come too.” 

**Cads!” ejaculates Fred, fiercely. ‘* What 
do they take you for, I should like to know ? 
Not an honest man’s daughter, that’s certain.” 

Jessy’s face reddens, and her eyes sparkle ; it 
is plain that she is grievously hurt. 

**Sh!” smiles Elspeth. ‘* Don’t let us spoil 
our pleasure by quarreling over the silly speeches 
of two stupid men.” And this remonstrance puts 
an end to the discussion. 

But not to the influence of those silly speeches. 

Of that Elspeth feels tolerably sure. No out- 
ward change, it is true, takes place in Jessy’s 
manner, except, perhaps, that she is quieter, 
less inclined to romp and tease; but a weari- 
ness seems to underlie all she does and says, as 
though her life had lost its savor, as though she 
were pining to be elsewhere than she is. Mrs. 
‘Thurston fancies she must be growing, and won- 
ders if quinine would do her good. Fred calls 
her sulky ; her father, idle. Elspeth alone guess- 
es the true cause of her strange languor; and 
alarmed lest, through lack of care, some serious 
evil should grow out of this most unfortunate 
meeting—a meeting followed up by others of 
a more or less objectionable character, for Mr. 
Somerhill, being an idle man, and accustomed 
to snatch whatever amusement offers, without 
reference to any higher law than his own fancy, 
seems to spend his days in loitering about the 
town, with his fox-terrier at his heels and a cigar 
between his teeth, ready to accompany any one 
any where—redoubles her vigilance. So that 
Jessy now seldom finds herself alone, in-doors or 
out. ‘This sudden increase of attention, how- 
ever, instead of awakening her gratitude, seems 
to rouse her to a dogged, if mute, resistance to 
authority, which, if continued, must lead to great 
unhappiness at the very least. 

“Why do you not answer when I speak to 
you, Jessy ?” inquires Elspeth, in the tone of one 
whose patience is all but exhausted, after a long 
morning of resultless drudgery. 

‘* Because I hate you!” is the prompt rejoin- 
der; ‘* because I wish that you were dead!” 

‘*You have no reason to do that,” responds 
Elspeth, calmly. ‘‘You know I only desire 
your good.” 

‘I know that you are nothing but a nasty 
mean spy,” exclaims the girl, passionately, ‘‘ and 
that you do your best to set every one against 
me, even father!” bursting into a tempest of 
sobs. She is very fond of her father. 

** Your father is vexed at the alteration which 
he has seen in you of late,” says Elspeth, gravely. 

Jessy cries on. 

At last the storm so long gathering—the storm 
whereof the spirit is that slight, fair, sapphire- 
eyed, sarcastic-mouthed gentleman on whom the 
Bilbury trades-people have already learned to 
gaze with respect, and the Bilbury ladies with 
awe and curiosity—breaks, right overhead, scat- 
tering consternation and distress, as is the way 
of such storms in general. 

Enraged by her prolonged indifference to his 
reproofs and her rudeness to Elspeth, Mr. Thur- 
ston, who is of a choleric nature, one day orders 
Jessy to quit the dinner-table and remain in her 
own room till supper-time. White and defiant, 
she obeys. Half an hour afterward Elspeth fol- 
lows her—to find the room empty. 

Knowing the evilness of a bad man’s thoughts, 
the weakness of a naturally weak nature dis- 
traught with passion, she is at first aghast, and 
as one dazed. ‘Then power of thought returns, 
and she tries to discover what is the right thing 
to do. It is possible that Jessy may have gone 
no farther than the garden—that she may be in 
the kitchen—cook is a liberal patron of hers, re- 
serving to her special use savory and dulcet mor- 
sels of endless variety. ‘To hurry through the 
kitchen out into the garden, to scour the garden 
from end to end, is no sooner seen to be desirable 
by this troublous soul than done. To no purpose, 
however; not a sign of Jessy is visible. 


A regular 


regnant on her face, Elspeth hastens back into 

the house; not a moment must she lose, if that 

which she would do is to be of the least avail. 
At the garden door she is met by Fred, news- 
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paper in hand, his pipe in his mouth, bent on 
mental and moral development beneath a wal- 
nut-tree, 

** Waat is the matter ?” inquires he, perceiving 
how alarmed she looks, 

For a moment she pauses, as if in two minds 
about telling him. ‘Then she says, hurriedly, 

** Well, | suppose you ought to know; only 
don’t make a fuss—Jessy’s gone !” 

**Gone!” he echoes. ‘* Gone where?” 

**God knows,” replies she, distractedly. ‘*I 
am just off to the railway station; that is, I be- 
lieve, the likeliest }lace to meet her in.” 

** But,” exclaims he, laying hold of her arm, 
‘“what do you mean? I don’t understand.” 

** Why,” she answers, ‘‘ you know bow that 
man Somerhill has been running after her.” 

Over Fred's face comes the same black look it 
wore when he heard how that accomplished gen- 
tleman considered his mother’s acquaintance es- 
sential to a prolonged residence in Bibury. 

**T'll go too,” says he, quietly, and turns back 
into the house. 

But Elspeth hesitates. 

**Not unless you'll promise me not to make a 
scene,” stipulates she. 

‘*] shall make no scene,” he answers, “if it 
can be managed otherwise.” 

So—there is no one about; Mr. Thurston is, 
as usual, looking after the men who are at work 
upon a new villa in St. Swithin’s Road, and Mrs. 
Thurston is asleep—they, Elspeth having got her 
hat and gloves, set off at once to test the worth 
of their suspicions. On reaching the station it 
is evident, from the wide-awake look of porters 
and flymen, that a train is shortly expected. 

Posting themselves at the door of the booking 
office, our amateur detectives wait on fate. Sud- 
denly a fly drives up, full speed. Elspeth’s cheeks 
flush with excitement; she has caught sight of 
Mr. Somerhill’s //usé face through the window. 

Fred says something under his breath. 

Out steps Mr. Somerhill and—yes, it is— 

** Wait!” whispers Elspeth ; ‘‘ wait!” 

Slowly, looking timidly to right and left, a 
girl, closely veiled but still recognizable, now 
makes her appearance. It is with difficulty that 
Fred can restrain his wrath. 

‘Little beast!” growls he; ‘‘little deceitful 
hussy !” 

** Come, dear,” exclaims Elspeth, as the swing- 
door opens, and Jessy, her legs trembling be- 
neath her, her heart fluttering like that of a 
frightened bird, mounts the last step—‘‘ come.” 
And she grips tight hold of Jessy’s wrist, and 
draws the girl toward her, quite regardless of 
Mr. Somerhill’s imperious stare. ‘*‘ Please call 
a fly, Fred ; we will go home at once.” 

At the mention of home a low moan breaks 
from Jessy’s quivering lips. 

**Come outside,” says Fred, holding back the 
door. ‘*I sha’n’t be able to keep my hands off 
that fellow much longer.” 

Whereat the fellow smiles and turns away. 
This is the way of them. 

Secure from the observation of the curious, 
Elspeth lets her weep 
unquestioned. Fred is too savage to speak. In 
silence and humiliation, in grave anxiety and 
sorrow, they journey on. 

But the sun has not yet set of this most griev- 
ous day. 

‘*We had better not drive up to the door,” 
says Elspeth, as they turn out of the high street ; 
“*if we walk home they will think we have just 
been for a stroll.” 

Jessy squeezes her hand with convulsive grati- 
tude. 

“Very well,” says Fred, and bids the driver 
stop. ‘They then get out, and walk away slowly 
toward the house. As they do so a strange 
sight meets their eyes. 

Advancing from the other end of the street is 
a crowd of workmen, women, and children ; and 
among this crowd is borne on four men’s shoul- 
ders something—something vague, dark, shape- 
less. 

Elspeth halts ; she is afraid, she knows not of 
what. 

The crowd gathers round Mr. Thurston’s door. 

‘*Father!” cries Jessy, breaking loose from 
her detaining hold—‘‘ father!” and therewith runs 
into the midst of them. 

‘They make way for her as for one of the blood 
royal. Already is she great with woe. 

** What is it?” she questions. ‘‘ Is he dead ?” 
and throwing back her veil, looks round for a 
reply. 

For a while no one seems inclined to answer. 
Then a gray-haired mason shifts his cap on his 
head and hitches up his trowsers, as if about to 
speak. 

**I do be afeerd so, miss,” says he, reluctant- 
ly; ‘I do be afeerd so.”’ 

IV. 

Bereavement sudden, terrible as this—for the 
words above recorded are all too surely justified 
by fact, Mr. Thurston having sustained such se- 
vere injuries in a fall from some scaffolding, due 
to a loose plank, that he breathed his last within 
half an hour of his removal to his own house— 
bereavement such as this, I repeat, is seldom 
seen in its full horror by eyes asmart with the 
first salt tears of keenest anguish. It is rather 
in the dark dull afterward, when the soul, tired 
out, folds her hands calmly, and sits down face 
to face with grief, that the extent of the calamity 
which has befallen us becomes unmistakably ap- 
parent, that we know of a surety the magnitude 
of our loss, So is it with the Thurstons. Mr. 
Thurston was, as I have said, in no way superior 
to his avocation. 
have been more than passably well-featured or 
moderately agreeable; in his latter days he was 
what an unbiased critic might have termed de- 
cidedly cross-looking and awkward-tempered ; 
but, luckily for poor human nature, the unbiased 
critic finds scant accommodation in home cir- 
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cles. ‘To Mrs. Thurston this strident - voiced 
red-faced little man was still the lover of her 
honey-moon ; to Fred and Jessy still the Dada 
who used to gallop away with them to Banbury 
Cross of winter evenings, and go rose- beetle 
hunting in the maiden-blush rose-bushes when 
Sol turns bull-fighter. And he is dead. Lam- 
entation and the noise of weeping may be heard 
in Bibury. ‘The tenderest of sympathizers, El- 
speth’s presence is felt to be no small comfort by 
these afflicted persons. Jessy in particular clings 
to her for aid and consolation, such as it is in 
her power to offer, knowing that but for Elspeth 
the load of sorrow beneath which her mother 
bends would be twice as heavy, that but for her 
she might even now be shelterless, a guilty and 
deserted creature. 

‘*How could I ever have been so mad!” says 
she one day, as they sit together at work on a 
black dress for Mrs. Thurston; strict economy 
is now seen to be essential to the maintenance 
of a home, Mr. Thurston’s recent expenditure 
having considerably outstripped his resources. 
**Do you know, when I look back on those 
three weeks, they seem like a dreadful distracting 
dream—all confusion and noise and wronghead- 
edness from beginning to end. I wonder how 
you could have borne with me—that you did not 
go away and leave me to do well or ill, as I saw 
fit. It would have served me right.” 

Elspeth smiles. 

**That is not the teaching of the Cross,” re- 
plies she, gently ; ‘‘ nor was I tempted to act so. 
Remember, I am nearly ten years older than 
you. 

**That may be,” allows Jessy; ‘‘ but age is 
not every thing. I know how good and dear 
you are, and how much I love you, and how I 
mean to be your great friend all my life long, if 
Imay. Miss Piper was older than you are, but 
I never felt toward her like that.” 

To this unanswerable argument Elspeth can 
offer no opposition. There are occasions when 
even logic must accept defeat. 

In mournful monotony the sad weeks crawl 
by, enlivened now and then, if one may so term 
it, by the calls of pitying friends; the coming in 
of fresh business, which Joseph King hails with 
delight, his mind being far from easy on the 
score of ways and means for these two poor 
women, in whose welfare he takes so lively an 
interest ; the occasional occurrence of something 
startling, either in the little world of Bibury or 
the great outside world, where opinions stand for 
attributes and circumstances for character; but 
still sadly destitute of novelty, till one September 
morning, when Fred enters the parlor, where El- 
speth is arranging some flowers in a china bowl 
to set on the little table by Mrs. Thurston's sofa, 
as pleasant food for poor dim eyes, and says, 
without preamble or pause, 

**T’'m going to China!” 

** Eh!” ejaculates she, looking up at him quite 
startled. 

‘**T am going to China!” he reiterates ; ‘‘ I can 
do no good here. Joe’s a much better man of 
business—building business, I mean—than I am. 
People trust him, and they look on me as an in- 
experienced idiot. I’ve seen that ever since fa- 
ther died. So you must break it to mother as 
well as you can. You'll do that for me, won't 
you?” 

‘* Yes,” she answers ; ‘‘ but are you not acting 
rather rashly ?” 

** No,” is the quick rejoinder; ‘‘ I’ve given it 
my full consideration ; and the terms these Chi- 
nese merchants offer are splendid—three hundred 
a year to begin with, my passage out, and an 
increase to five hundred in two years’ time if I 
suit, besides opportunities for trading. Nothing 
could be better. I shall be able to save quite a 
nice sum before I’m thirty; and with you here 
to look after mother and Jessy—why, the thing 
doesn’t admit of discussion.” 

‘In that case,” observes Elspeth, demurely, 
‘*T need say no more.” And she reverts to her 
asters. 

For a while he stands still and watches her. 
Then with an ejaculation of impatience, part 
sigh, part groan, he turns away and walks to 
the window. 

‘* What is the matter?” says she, considering 
a yellow dahlia. 

** You don’t seem to care a bit.” 

**Don’t 1?” 

** But do you?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘* But only in a cold, pragmatical kind of way; 
not as [ want you to care, as I would give my 
life that you should care.” 

**T don’t understand you,” says she, quietly. 

‘¢ That is not true,” he retorts, turning toward 
her. ‘* You understand me well enough, only 
you think I am a boy, and can be put off with 
polite nothings. I don’t mean to be rude,” see- 
ing her cheeks flame, ‘‘ but I’m awfully misera- 
ble, and oh, Elspeth”—catching hold of her hand 
and pressing it to his lips—‘‘do be merciful to 
me!” 


“ Merciful to you?” she echoes, wresting her 
fingers from his clasp. ‘‘Why, you must be 
wild. Pray don’t be so stupid!” And she rises 
from her chair, her face still pink with vex- 
ation. : 

‘* But I am not stupid,” he declares. “‘ Stupid 
to love you, the dearest, the best of all women 
on the earth?” are 

‘*T am old enough to be your mother,” a little 
bitterly. ; 

“You are two years older than I am, that is 
all.” 
“That is sufficient to render our present atti- 
tude absurd.” ‘ " 

‘* Not if you thought of me as I think of you. 

‘Ah, if!’ smiles she, her eyes bent upon the 


ground. : 
‘*Ts there no hope, then ?” he asks, after a brief 


pause. 
She turns her face away ; her color comes and 
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goes. Can she, then, have so far forgotten her- 
self as to— 

‘* Elspeth!” he exclaims, aud would imprison 
her in his arms. 

But she starts back. 

‘*No,” she says, gravely, and puts away his 
hands; ‘‘it would never do—never. People 
would only laugh.” 

** Let them.” 

** And a woman is always older than a man; 
you would soon get tired of me.” 

"Should 1?” 

“Yes, that you would. 
be thought of; it is utterly absurd. I will not 
hear of such a thing!” vehemently. ‘‘ No, you 
must go to China and get rich, and then come 
back and marry some one nice, some one quite 
young and pretty and suitable,” laughing rather 
weakly. 

‘** All right,” answers he, cheerfully ; ‘*I will. 
I'll follow out your instructions to the letter, if I 
live; that is, Ill go to China and get rich, and 
come home and marry some one quite young and 
pretty and suitable, and you shall be the first to 
own it. 

And she laughs again, and says, ‘‘ Very well ;” 
but her voice shakes and her eyes are oddly 
bright. 

Scarce # leaf has fallen when the good ship 
Christine, which numbers among her passengers 
a certain tall, fair, resolute-looking young man, 
not altogether unknown to the inhabitants of Bi- 
bury and the readers of this story, weighs anchor 
and steams out of Southampton Water, bound 
for Hong-Kong; and Mrs. Thurston again knows 
the anguish of farewell, again sits desolate, the 
bondwoman of memory. 


Besides, it is not to 


¥. 

June the first, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three. 

Fred has been away five years, five long, busy, 
much-producing years. In his letters, as regu- 
lar as the arrival of the mails, he has said much 
of his manner of life, the strange sights he has 
seen, the strange food he has eaten, the strange 
people with whom he has become acquainted, 
but little of that life itself, of all he has effect- 
ed or missed effecting, of his hopes, his inten- 
tions. 

** He writes,” said his mother some time back, 
when Elspeth had made an end of reading one 
of these voluminous documents—Mrs. Thurston 
is stone-blind now; the oculist whom she has 
consulted speaks mysteriously of ‘* undue strain 
on the lachrymal channels, and constant expres- 
sion ;” Jessy wonders if he means too much cry- 
ing, but that is her abrupt, unscientific mode of 
speech, you know—‘“‘he writes,” said the old 
lady, ‘*like a person who cherishes a purpose of 
which he does not choose to speak. Doesn't it 
strike you so, my dear ?” 

But Elspeth only raised her eyebrows, feeling 
unequal to the formation of opinion. Neverthe- 
less, objective as might be Fred’s style, not to say 
dry, that he so faithfully adheres to that promise 
of his given at the moment of departure, namely, 
to write twice a fortnight, however little, is mat- 
ter for self-congratulation. ‘Tom Payne, who 
went to Australia about the same time, has not 
been heard of for two years. Philip Symes, who 
is a clerk in a Calcutta house, will miss three 
mails in four. But then Fred was never quite 
like other young men ; there was always a some- 
thing about him—a composure, a sweetness, an 
air of integrity—even in the days when he was 
a great crowing, golden-headed, crimson-visaged 
baby—mind you, this is what his mother says ; 
I have nothing to do with that. 

And now it is the Ist of June, 1873, and Jessy 
is to be married in exactly a week's time, a week 
from to-day—married to Joe—good, clever, no- 
ble Joe—who has worked early and late to insure 
her and her mother not merely bread and a house 
to live in, but a home such as he deems fit for 
the wife and daughter of the man who made him, 
for the women he venerates and loves with all 
the force of his strong loving nature. Elspeth 
is rarely joyful at the prospect of this union. 
She believes that it will be productive of vast 
stores of happiness, will secure rich blessings and 
promote all good. Her affectionate anxiety on 
Jessy’s behalf has not been thrown away. The 
wayward, vain little miss of fifteen has developed 
into a singularly charming girl of twenty, a girl 
any man might be justly proud to call his ‘* wife” 
—even Mr. Skelmersdale Somerhill, who now 
occupies the distinguished post of secretary to a 
cabinet minister, and is looked upon as a rising 
man by those who know. 

“If only Fred could give me away instead of 
Mr. Fry, it would be perfect,” observes our bride 
elect, as she lays aside a petticoat bodice, which 
she has been trimming with fine embroidery of 
her own making, about eight o'clock on this ini- 
tial evening—a beautiful evening, calm, opales- 
cent, sweet with the breath of flowers. 

**Ah!” replies Elspeth, without looking up 
from her book, and sighs. 

““Why do you sigh, dear?” inquires Jessy, 
gently. Sometimes she is struck all too sharply 
by the contrast between her friend’s life and her 
own—the one so pale and pleasureless, the other 
so bright and pleasureful. 

But Elspeth makes no answer. 
did not hear. 

Presently, Jessy having gone up stairs, Miss 
Cameron, book in hand, strolls out into the gar- 
den, strolls to the garden gate, and, leaning over, 
gazes dreamily up the now silent street. Sud- 
denly a tall man turns the corner—a man with 
a tanned keen face and bright blue eyes and a 
long blonde mustache—a man the sight of whom 
makes her cheeks white and her knees weak. 

_Like one entranced, she, without moving, lets 
him approach, 

“Ah!” exclaims he, his lips parting in a smile 
as he comes close, ‘‘not a bit altered; just the 
Same as ever; quite young and pretty and”— 


Perhaps she 








as their hands meet—‘‘ suitable. Elspeth, you 
know me?” 

“Yes,” says she, smiling back at him, shyly, 
sweetly, not quite untenderly, *‘ you are Fred; 
you have come back to be present at Jessy’s 
wedding.” 

‘* And my own,” he adds, “if I may!” 


A week, and the abbey bells ring merrily in 
honor of a double wedding, such as Bibury has 
seldom seen. A week, and four happy souls start 
happily upon that pilgrimage to which death may 
alone set bounds. Wish them well. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


“(WHEN TIME SHALL SERVE, BE THOU NOT 
SLACK.” 





Noruine could be more inviting than the as- 
pect of Humphrey Clissold’s rooms at eight 
o'clock on the following evening, when their 
proprietor stood on his hearth, waiting the ar- 
rival of his expected guest. ‘The weather was 
by no means warm, and the glass and silver on 
the friendly-looking circular table sparkled in 
the glow of a brightly burning fire. ‘The spot- 
less damask, the dainty arrangement of the ta- 
ble, with its old Chelsea-ware dessert dishes fill- 
ed with amber-tinted Jersey pears and dusky- 
hued filberts, agreeably suggestive of good old 
port, indicated « careful landlady and well-train- 
ed servants. The dumb-waiter, with its reserve 
of glasses and cruets, guaranteed that luxurious 
ease which is not dependent on external service. 

Mr. Elgood, arriving on the scene as the clocks 
of Bloomsbury struck the hour, surveyed these 
preparations with an eye that glistened with con- 
tent—nay, almost brightened to rapture as it 
wandered from the table to the fender, where, 
in a shadowy corner, reposed the expected bottle 
of port, cobweb-wreathed, chalk-marked liquid 
rubies, clouded here and there by a bee’s-wing, 
as an emerald by its feather. 

‘The savory odor of fried fish, mingled with the 
appetizing fumes of roasting meat, had greeted 
the visitor’s nostrils as he ascended the stairs. 
Even his nice judgment had failed to divine 
whether the joint were beef or mutton, but he 
opined mutton. No one but a barbarian would 
load his table with sirloin for a téte-a-téte dinner 
when Providence had created the Welsh hills, 
doubtless with a view to the necessities of the 
dinner-table. 

‘*Glad to see you so punctual,” said Humph- 
rey, cheerily. 

**My dear Mr. Clissold, to be unpunctual is 
to insult one’s host and injure one’s self. What 
can atone for the ruin of an excellent dinner ? 
You may remember what Dean Swift said to his 
cook when she had roasted the joint to rags, and 
was fain to confess she could not undo the evil: 
* Beware, wench, how you commit a fault which 
can not be remedied.’ A dinner spoiled is an ir- 
remediable loss.” 

The soup had been put upon the table while 
Mr. Elgood thus philosophized, so the two gen- 
tlemen sat down without further delay, and the 
comedian gazed blandly upon the amber sherry 
and the garnet-hued claret, while Humphrey in- 
voked a blessing on the feast, and then the busi- 
ness of dinner began in good earnest. 

The joint was mutton, and Welsh, whereby Mr. 
Elgood’s soul was at ease, and he gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of the table with unaffected 
singleness of purpose. A brace of partridges 
and a Parmesan fondu followed the haunch, and 
when these had been dispatched the comedian 
flung himself back in his chair with a sigh of re- 
pletion. 

‘* Well, my dear Mr. Clissold,” he said, ‘** you 
area very accomplished gentleman in many ways, 
but this I will say, that I never met the man yet 
who was your match in giving a snug little din- 
ner. Brilsby Savory, or whatever his name was, 
couldn't have beat you.” 

**T am glad you have enjoyed your dinner, 
Mr. Elgood. I am of opiniog that a good din- 
ner is the best prelude to serious conversation ; 
and I want to have a little quiet and confiden- 
tial talk with you this evening upon a very seri- 
ous matter.” 

‘* Behold me at your service—your slave to 
command,” answered Mathew, whose enthusi- 
asm was not easily to be damped. ‘‘I bare my 
bosom to your view,” he added, with a dramatic 
gesture, indicative of throwing open his waist- 
coat. 

‘They were alone by this time. The servant 
had carried away the dinner things, and only the 
decanters and fruit dishes remained on the table. 

‘© You speak boldly, Mr. Elgood,” said Humph- 
rey, with sudden gravity, ‘yet, perhaps, if I 
were to ask you some questions about your past 
life you would draw back a little.” 

‘* My past life, although full of vicissitude, has 
been honest,” answered the comedian. ‘‘I fear 
no man’s scrutiny.” 

“Good. Then you will not be angry if I 
question you rather closely upon one period of 
your checkered career. It is if the interest of 
your—of Justina that I do so.” 

** Proceed, Sir,” said Mathew, a troubled look 
overclouding the countenance which had just now 
beamed with serenity. 

‘* Did you ever hear the name of Eden ?” 

Mr. Elgood started, more violently than he 
had done on a previous occasion at the mention 
of Borcel End. The silver dessert knife with 
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which he was peeling a Jersey pear dropped from 
between his fingers. 

‘*T sée you do know that name,” said Humph- 
rey, passing from interrogation to affirmation. 
** You bore it once at Borcel End, the old farm- 
house on the Cornish moors, where you took 
shelter in bitter winter weather, just nineteen 
years ago last February.” 

The glow which the good things of this life 
had kindled in Mr. Elgood’s visage faded slowly 
out, and left him very pale. 

** How did you know that?” he gasped. 

“*T had it from the lips of a dying woman— 
Mrs. ‘Trevanard.” 

** What! is Mrs. Trevanard dead ?” 

** Yes; she died a fortnight ago.” 

** And she told you—” 

** All. The birth of the child she intrusted 
to your care. The old family Bible she gave 
you, from which you took the name of Justina.” 

‘The shrewd guess, stated as a fact, passed un- 
contradicted. Humphrey's speculative assertion 
had hit the truth. 

** The supposed daughter who has borne your 
name all these years, the girl who has worked 
for you, who now maintains you, who has been 
faithful, obedient, and devoted to you, has not 
one drop of your blood in her veins. She is Mu- 
riel ‘l'revanard’s child.” 

**You choose to make a statement,” said Math- 
ew Elgood, who had somewhat recovered his self- 
possession by this time, ‘which I do not feel 
myself called upon either to deny or admit. I 
am willing to acknowledge that in a time of se- 
vere misfortune I took shelter upon Mis. ‘Treva- 
nard’s premises; that I called myself by a name 
that was not my own, rather than expose my 
destitution to the world’s contumely. But what- 
ever passed between Mrs. Trevanard and myself 
at that period is sacred. I swore to keep the 
secret confided to me to my dying day, and it 
will descend with me to the tomb of my ances- 
tors,” added Mr. Elgood, grandly, as if, for the 
moment at least, he really believed that he had 
a family vault at his disposal. 

** You may consider yourself absolved of your 
oath,” said Humphrey. ‘*‘ Mrs. ‘Trevanard con- 
fided in me during the last days of her life, and 
I pledged myself to see her grandchild righted.” 

“* Mrs. ‘Trevanard must have changed very 

much at the last if she expressed any interest in 
the fate of her grandchild,” returned Mathew, 
forgetting that he had refused to make any ad- 
mission. ‘* When she gave the child to me and 
my wife, she resigned all concern in its future ; 
it was to fare as we fared, to sink or swim with 
us.” 
‘*Tn that wretched hour she thought the child 
nameless and fatherless. I did my best to per- 
suade her that she had been too hasty in her 
conclusion. It shall be my business to prove 
Justina’s legitimacy.” 

‘*'That is to say, you mean to take my daugh- 
ter away from me,” exclaimed the comedian, 
wrathfully. ‘* Little did I know what a snake 
in the grass I had been cherishing, warming the 
adder in my bosom, sheltering the scorpion on 
my domestic hearth. This is what your kettle- 
drums and snug little dinners and port and fil- 
berts are to end in. You would rob a poor old 
man of the staff and comfort of his declining 
years: six pounds a week, and a certainty of a 
rise to ten if the next part she plays is a success.” 

**You are hasty, Mr. Elgood, and unjust. 
Heaven knows, if it were a question of my own 
happiness, I would leave the dear girl vou have 
brought up, Justina Elgood, till I had the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's permission to give her my 
own name. But, having promised to perform a 
certain duty, I should be a scoundrel if I left it 
undone. What if I tell you that I have reason 
to believe Justina entitled to a large estate, an 
estate of six or seven thousand a year ?” 

Mr. Elgood sank back in his chair aghast. He 
had drunk a good many glasses of wine in the 
course of that comfortable little dinner, and there 
was some slight haziness in his brain. Six thou- 
sand a year, six pounds a week. Six pounds 
a week, six thousand a year—over a hundred 
pounds a week. ‘There was a wide margin for 
spending in the difference between the lesser and 

r sum. But of the six pounds a week, 
while Justina supposed herself his daughter, he 
was certain. ould she share her annual six 
thousand as freely when she knew that he had 
no claim upon her filial piety ? 

He pondered the question for a few moments, 
and then answered it in the affirmative. Gener- 
ous, good, loving, she had ever been. If good for- 
tune befell her she would not grudge the yld man 
his share of the sunshine. He had not been a 
bad father to her, he told himself, take him for 
all in all—not overpatient or considerate, per- 
haps, in those early days before he had discov- 
ered any dramatig talent in her, a little prone 
to think of his own comfort before hers, but, 
upon the whole, as fathers go, not a bad kind of 
parent. And he felt very sure she would stand 
by him. Yes, he felt sure of Justina. But he 
must be on his guard against this scheming fel- 
low, Clissold, who had contrived to get hold of a 
secret that had been kept for nineteen years, and 
doubtless meant to work it for his own advan- 
tage. It would be Mathew Elgood’s duty to 
countermarch: him here. 

**So, Mr. Clissold,” he began, after about 
five minutes’ reverie. ‘‘ You are a pretty deep 
fellow, you are, in spite of your easy, open- 
handed, open-hearted, free-spoken ways. You 
think you can establish my Justina’s claim to a 
fine fortune, do you? And, I suppose, when the 
claim is established, and the girl I have brought 
up from babyhood, and toiled for and struggled 
for many a long year, comes into her six thou- 
sand per annum, you'll expect to get her for 
your wife, with the six or seven thousand at her 
back. Rather a good stroke of business for you.” 

**T expect nothing,” answered Humphrey, 
gravely. ‘‘I love Justina with all my heart, as 








truly as ever an honest man loved a fair and no- 
ble woman ; but I have refrained from any ex 
pression of my heart's desire, lest U should bind 
her by a promise while her position is thus un 
certain, Let her win the station to which I be 
lieve she is entitled ; and if, when it is won, she 
cares to reward my honest affection, I will take 
her and be proud of her, but not one whit proud 
er than I should be to take her for my wife to- 
morrow, knowing her to be your daughter.” 

“Spoken like a man and a gentleman,” ex- 
claimed the comedian, ‘* Come, Mr. Clissold, 
I couldn’t think badly of you if I tried. I'll 
trust you; and it shall be no fault of mine if 
Justina is not yours, rich or poor, She's worthy 
of you, and you're worthy of her, and I believe 
she has a sneaking kindness for you.” 

Humphrey smiled, happy in a conviction which 
needed no support from Mathew Elgood’s opin- 
ion. ‘That little look of Justina’s yesterday, that 
tender look of greeting, that sweet expression, 
had been worth volumes of common eloquence. 
He knew himself beloved. 

** And now tell me what your ideas are, and 
how Mrs. ‘Trevanard—the strangest woman, and 
the closest, that I ever met—came to confide in 
you, and how it has entered into your mind that 
our Justina has any legal right to either name or 
fortune.” 

“*T'll tell you,” said Humphrey, and forthwith 
proceeded to relate all that he had learned at 
Borcel, a great deal of which was new to Math- 
ew Elgood, who had been told nothing about 
the parentage of the child committed to his care. 
It was essential to Justina’s interests that hei 
adopted father should know all, since he was the 
only witness who could prove her identity with 
the child born at Borcel End. 

‘“*It seems tolerably clear that this George 
Penwyn must have been the father,” said Mr. 
Elgood. ‘* But who is to prove a marriage ¢' 

‘“*Ifa marriage took place the proof must ex- 
ist somewhere, and it must be for one of us to 
find it,” answered Humphrey. ‘The first per- 
son to apply to is Miss Barlow, Muriel’s school- 
mistress, supposing her to be still living. ‘The 
only period of Muriel’s absence from the farm 
after she left school was the time she spent with 
Miss Barlow—three weeks—so that if any mar- 
riage took place it mnst have happened during 
that visit. I have searched the registers of both 
churches at Seacomb without result. But it is 
not likely that George Penwyn would contract a 
secret marriage within twelve miles of his fa- 
ther’s house. Whatever occurred in those three 
weeks Miss Barlow must have been in some 
measure familiar with. My first business, there- 
fore, must be to find her. When last heard of 
she was established as a teacher of music in the 
neighborhood of London. A directory ought to 
help us to her address if she is still living within 
the postal radius.” 

**'True,” said Mathew, glancing at the shelves 
which lined the room from floor to ceiling. **I 
suppose among all these books you have the Post- 
office Directory ?” 

‘*No; strange to say, it is a branch of litera- 
ture I am deficient in. I must wait till to-mor- 
row to look for Miss Barlow’s address.” 

“ How did it occur to you that my daughter 
Justina and that castaway child were one and 
the same ?” 

** Well, I hardly know how the idea fi'st took 
possession of me. It was a kind of instinct. The 
circumstances that led me to think it seem in- 
significant enough when spoken of, but to my 
mind they assumed exaggerated importance ; 
perhaps it was your look of surprise when I 
mentioned Borcel End that first awakened my 
suspicions, not of the actual truth, but of some 
mysterious connection between yourself and the 
Trevanards.” 

**T certainly was astonished when you spoke 
of that out-of-the-way farm-house.”’ 

‘“*Then the name Justina, which I heard of 
as a family name at Borcel End, that set me 
thinking; the fact that your daughter was said 
to have been born at Seacomb, within a few miles 
of that remote farm-house, the fact that her age 
tallied with the age of Muriel’s child. Never 
mind how I came by the conviction, since I hap- 
pily, or unhappily, stumbled on the truth. But 
tell me how you fared when you left Borcel End 
that bleak spring morning.” 

** Well, it wasn’t the most comfortable kind 
of departure, certainly—seven miles on foot on a 
cold March morning, and'an infant to carry into 
the bargain. But my poor wife and I had gone 
through too much to be particular about trifles, 
and we were both of us sustained by the thought 
of a snug little fortune in my breast pocket; for 
you may suppose that to us two hundred pounds 
odd seemed the capital of a future Rothschild. 
Mrs. Trevanard had given us some substantial 
clothing into the bargain, and my poor Nell wore 
a good cloth cloak, under which the baby was 
kept warm and snug. She was stronger too, my 
poor girl, for the month’s rest and plentiful food 
that we had enjoyed at Borcel; indeed, though 
our lodging there was but a deserted hay-loft, I 
don’t think either of us were ever happier than 
when Nell sat at her needle-work and IJ lay lux- 
uriously reposing on a truss of hay while I read 
an old magazine aloud to her. We were shut out 
from the world, but we had peace and rest and 
plenty ; and I think we were pretty much like the 
birds of the air as to thought of the morrow, in 
those days. But now that I had Mrs. ‘Trevanard’s 
savings in my breast pocket I began to take a 
serious view of life, and throughout that walk 
to Seacomb I was scheming and contriving, till 
at last, just as we came in sight of the town, L 
cried out in a burst of enthusiasm, ‘ Yes, Nell, 
I've hit it.’ * Hit what?’ asked my wife. ‘ Hit 
upon the surest way to make our fortunes, my 
girl,’ I answered, all of a glow with the thought. 
‘We'll take atheatre.’ ‘Lor, Mat,’ seid my wife, 
with a gasp, ‘and I can play the leading .busi- 
ness!’ Managers had been putting other wom- 
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: over her head, in the Juliets and Rosalinds, 
and she felt it, poor soul. ‘But, Mathew,’ she 
went on, growing suddenly serious, ‘we haven't 
1d come of taking theatres. Look 
i nee.’ ‘Seacomb isn’t a case 

I answered, quite put out by her nar- 
y way of looking at things. ‘A psalm-singing 
| that was never likely to support the 
m When I take a theatre it will be in a 
ifferent town from Seacomb.’ ‘ But,’ re- 
Nell, ‘don't you think it would 
aking faith with Mrs. Trevanard. She 
is t ney to set us up in some nice little 
ss. We were to start with a part of the 

nd keep the rest in reserve against a rainy 
‘Well, isn’t theatrical management a busi- 

ss,’ I retorted, ‘and the only business that I 
for? Do you suppose that I can blossom 
ll-blown grocer, or break out all at once 
skillful butcher, because Mrs. Trevanard 

es it? Why, I shouldn't know one end of an 

x from the other when his head was off. And 
Mrs. Trevanard,’ I went on, ‘ you ought to 

h to know that she cares precious 
nes of us now we've taken this 


nmucn ge 











‘ 


little what becor 

unfortunate child off her hands.’ ‘I don’t be- 

lieve that, Mathew,’ answered my wife. ‘She’sa 

Cl n, and she wouldn’t like us to starve on 
e child's account.’ ‘Who's going to starve ?’ 

I cried, savagely, for I felt it was inme to make 

1 yas amanager. There never was an actor 


iat hadn't the same fancy, and many a man 
uin upon himself and his family by 





uur own way, of course,” said 


First and foremost, my poor lit- 
fe never obstinately opposed me in any 
ondly, her foolish heart was long- 
r for the leading business, and to be a mana- 

s, and cast all the pieces, and get herself in 


for the best parts. So we went straight to the 
S mb station, where we found we should have 


wait upward of an hour for a train, and I 

ught L could not make better use of my time 

n by buying an Fra, and finding out what the- 

s were to let. There were about half a doz- 

n advertisements of this class, and one of them 

struck me as the exact thing. ‘The Theatre 

Royal, Slowberry, in Somersetshire, to let for the 

mmer season. Rent moderate. Can be work- 

hasmall company. Scenery in good con- 

Market-town; population twelve thou- 
} 











shine, but cloud prevailed ; and in the course of 
years my poor wife sank beneath the burden, and 


| Justina and I were left to jog on together, just 


| picking up knowledge. 


I made a calculation on the spot, dem- 
onstrating that ten per cent. of those twelve | 
thousand inhabitants—allowing a wide margin 
for infants, the aged and infirm—were bound to 
come to the theatre nightly. Nowa nightly au- 


of twelve hundred was safe to pay. I 
we could get straight to Slowberry by 





Great Western, and accordingly ‘took tickets 
f it station, third class; for prudence was to 
be the order of the day. Well, Mr. Clissold, I 


need not trouble you with details. We went to 
Slowberry, and established ourselves in humble 
and inexpensive lodgings, apartments which I 
felt were hardly. worthy of my managerial posi- 
but prudence prevailed. I became lessee 
f the Slowberry theatre, which I am fain to ad- 
mit was in architectural pretensions even below 
Temple of the Drama at Seacomb. I en- 
1 my company, cheap and useful. My old 
man combined the heavy business and second low 
y; my first chamber-maid—second I need 
hardly say there was none—danced or sang be- 
pieces, and acted in male attire when 
1 short of gentlemen. My wife and I play- 
ed all the best parts. Nothing could have been 
ed upon more rigid principles of economy, 
vet the financial result was ruin. For a consid- 
erable part of the season I only paid half salaries ; 
for the concluding portion we became a common- 
Ith. Yet Mrs. Trevanard’s savings dribbled 
y; and when my poor wife and I left Slow- 
v, with Justina, then a fine child of seven 
mouths old, we had not twenty pounds left out 
f a capital which had appeared to my mind to 
Imost inexhaustible.” 
‘The child was christened at Slowberry, I 


eee ides 


v. witl 
1 


‘Yes, we lost no time in having the baptismal 
performed, lest she should go off with croup, 
l-gum, or vaccination, or any of the perils 

ich beset the infant traveler on life’s thorny 
ad. The Bible which Mrs. Trevanard had giv- 

| to my wife contained in the fly-leaf the name 
Justina Trevanard, doubtless its original pos- 
Chat name canght my wife’s fancy. It 

k me, also, as euphonious and aristocratic, 

1 name that would look well in the bills, by-and- 
hv, when our daughter was old enough to make 
her first juvenile efforts in the profession, as the 
ild in Pizarro or little William in The Stran- 
We were fond of her already, and soon 

vy to forget that there was no tie of kindred be- 

us. My wife, indeed, passionately adored 

t nameless orphan, and was never tired of 
eaving romantic fancies about her future: how 
would turn out to be the daughter of a no- 
man, and we should see her by-and-by with 
coronet on her head, and owe comfort and 
Ith to her affection when we grew old. It 
uld be a curious thing if one of poor Nell’s ro- 
mantic dreams were to be realized. How proud 
that loving heart would have beer !—but it lies 
nder the grass and daisies in a Berkshire church- 
1. and neither joy nor sorrow can touch it 


more, 
Mr. Elgood checked a rising sigh, and helped 
lf to another glass of port. 
You fared ill, I fear, after your managerial 
riment,” said Humphrey. 
Our life from that point was a series of strug- 
if the efforts of the honest man battling 
idversity form a spectacle which the gods 
t in—a fact which I vaguely remember 
ted somewhere—my career must 
iderable entertainment in 


had our brief intervals of sun- 


having seen sta 
have afforded cons 


Olympus. We 


| monarchy, but a republic wherein each sooty | 


as you saw us in the town of Eborsham two years 
ago. So far as a struggler can do his duty to 
his daughter I believe I did mine to Justina. I 
gave her what little education I could afford, and 
luckily she was bright enough to make the most 
of that little. There never was such a girl for 
Clever people always 
seemed to take to her and she to them, though 
for a long time we thought her stupid on the 
stage. Her talent for the profession came-out 
all at once. Heaven knows she has been a good 
girl to me, through good and evil fortune, and I 
love her as well as if she were twenty times my | 
daughter. It would be a hard thing if any 
change of circumstances were to part us.” 

‘*Have no fear of that,” said Humphrey. 
‘* Justina is too true a woman to be changed by 
changing fortune. I do not hesitate to leave my 
fate in herhands. You, who have an older claim 
upon her love, have even less cause for fear.” 

The little black marble clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed the half hour after ten—time to re- 
pair to the theatre. Mr. Flittergilt’s piece ended 
at a quarter before eleven, and at a few minutes 
past the hour Justina appeared at the stage-door, 
ready to be escorted home. 

Humphrey and Mr. Elgood went together to 
the dark little side street in which the stage-door 
of the Royal Albert was situated, dingy and re- 
pellent of aspect, after the manner of stage-doors. 

It was a clear starlight autumn night, and that 
walk back to Bloomsbury, with Justina’s little 
hand resting on his own arm, was very pleasant 
to Humphrey Clissold. They chose the quietest 
streets, without reference to distance, and the 
walk lasted about a quarter of an hour longer 
than it need have done had they gratified Mr. 
Elgood’s desire for certain short-cuts, by Wych 
Street and Drury Lane. But throughout that 
homeward walk not one whispered word of 
Humphrey’s betrayed the lover, and when he 
and Justina parted at the door of her lodgings, 
the girl thought wonderingly of that summer 
night in Eborsham, more than two years ago, 
when James Penwyn told her of his love in the 
shadow of the old minster. 

‘* Shall I ever have a second lover as generous 
and devoted ?” she mused. ‘* That was only boy 
and girl love, I suppose, yet it seemed truer and 
brighter than any thing that will ever come my 
way again. 

She had been thinking of Humphrey not a lit- 
tle of late, and had decided that he did not care 
for her in the least. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








BOGEYS. 


Let no man pride himself on his freedom 
until he can say he has conquered the sev- 
eral bogeys which rule society and drive men 
like sheep. Not one bogey, but many; not a 





citizen is in his own way absolute, are these 
things by which we are oppressed. There is 
that bogey of conventionality: who among us is 
free from his clutches? Does he not command 
us all? do with us what he likes? bring us to 
ruin if he is so minded? and at all times make 
us unhappy? We live in a place where this spe- 
cial bogey has set the lines of life; if we do not 
peg our tent in exact accordance with the pat- 
tern he has consecrated, we are out of the set-— 
and to be out of the set is death and destruction. 
To be sure, we have not the same amount of can- 
vas which others have. That does not help us. 





What we want for fair frontage we must steal 
somehow from the back breadths; and shiver 
in the interior to make a gay and conformable 
We call this keeping up appearances, 


outside, 
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and we assume that we do it of our own free- 
will. Not a bit of it! We do it because the 
bogey of conventionality has ordained it, and we 
are not strong enough to resist him. 

There are worse sacrifices even than these; 
the sacrifice of lives, and of all that renders life 
worth having. Sons put into professions unsuit- 
ed to them, and where they can never thorough- 
ly succeed because those in which they would 
have been perfect are also those the special set 
to which they belong vote low; daughters kept 
unmarried because the men considered of their 
own degree do not come forward, and the men 
who do come forward (good, honest, substantial 
fellows) are men considered beneath them in de- 
gree; education founded on the accomplishments 
fashionable in the set, and leaving knowledge in 
the rear—all these are the sacrifices our present 
bogey demands, tithes paid him without a mur- 
mur, and as if quite the right thing to do. 

Passing down to the little things, the crowd 
of small fears that haunt us; the nervous wom- 
en who live in nightly dread of robbers and daily 
fear of accidents ; the timid walkers who can not 
cross the streets in towns, and who are afraid of 
all the live stock going in the country; those 
whose fear is of their fellow-men, and who see a 
robber in every tradesman and a thief in every 








servant; the cautious whose caution goes into | 


distrust, and who prefer old stockings and safe 
places in the chimney to the bank ; the exclusive, 
to wnom their unknown fellow-men are subjects 
for hypothetical censure rather than for praise, 
and who believe in the moral unsuitability of 
all but their own, rather than in the equality 
of goodness, taking things in the square and the 
round, and balancing fairly: all these are a few 
of the more prominent adherents of the bogey of 
fear, victims to this the biggest and strongest in 
the sooty republic of shadowy commanders. 

How many of us, too, are made miserable by 
the bogey of shyness! We crave and desire, but 
we dare not. Those nerves of ours play us so 
cruelly false, destroying the whole fabric of what 
we had determined to say and do when the right 
moment came, leaving us gaping and stranded, 
unable to utter a word. We know perfectly well 
the sorry figure we cut, but we are helpless. 
Bogey had his finger on us, and we are at his 
mercy. Sometimes our shyness takes the form 
of forgetfulness of names and faces; sometimes 
we stammer over the most familiar words, or we 
can not explain things that we know like our al- 
phabet. If some of us afflicted by this bogey 
were to be asked, indeed, to repeat the alphabet, 
we could not; and the aptest quotation known 
by heart slips out of the ranks of tongue when 
most wanted and most apposite. 
show our love for any one, but bogey says, ‘* No, 
you shall look like a dummy, and act like a thing 
with a marble heart, not one of flesh and blood ;” 
we desire to shine in conversation, and to dis- 
play both wit and learning for the advancement 
of certain ends, but bogey interferes, and puts a 
padlock on our lips, and covers up our brains in 
a fog, so that we stammer like a fool, and leave 
the impression of idiocy on our hearers, rather 
than that of brilliancy and knowledge it was our 
desire to create. Whatever evil thing shyness 
can effect, that thing is ours: all owing to the 
bogey who has us in hand, and whom we desire 
to withstand, but can not. 





THE HAUNTED MILL. 


Tuer, in the midst of yon low-lying land, 

She lived and loved ; that mill and mouldering beech 
Witness’d the first-fruits of her dear-bought bliss, 
Such trifles as a look, a touch, a kiss; 

There clomb, nor climbing knew, love's hill of sand, 

But thought all heaven within her little reach. 

How should she hear of Virgil's hapless band ? 

What in the myrtle wold Love's martyrs preach, 

Made Love's by chrism of Love's cruel hand ? 


\ 
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THE HAUNTED MILL. 


We long to | 
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For never will love with woe be satisfied ; 
Sad love, who longs for sighs and tears, aa grass, 
Burned grass, for showers, and bees for bitter 
thyme. 
Read but my story, built in rustic rhyme, 
About this miller’s daughter, the village pride: 
How on a New-Year’s Eve it came to pass 
Once, long ago, a knave her faith belied ; 
How for love’s links to her Death bonds of brass 
Brought, where that old bridge breaks the brawling 
tide. 


The water flows, as it was wont to flow, 
Idly along the meadows, past the mill ; 
Only the ground is white no more with meal, 
No more the children hear the clattering wheel, 
Wondering ; but round it wanton rushes blow; 
The pool beneath the dam sleeps always still ; 
On the latch her white hands lifted, to and fro 
The spider weaves his dusty web at will, 
While on the door-step green lush grasses grow. 


Here, when at eve the day to rest has lain, 
The dim sick last day of the dying year, 
The ‘lated rustic hears in the hum of night, 
Or dreams he hears, some sound as soft and light 
As the faint murmur of subsiding rain, 
And with wide, round, reverted eyes of fear 
Sees by the mouldering beech a woman in pain, 
While horror battles in his hair to hear 
Her timid voice beseeching him, in vain. 


And what is that which thus the wight affrays ? 
Naught but the airy shape of her, long made 
Free of that city where never light nor dew 
The rosy-handed hours of morning threw 
On long and clear or short and clondy days. 
* Ah, listen!” she cries; but might as well have 
bade 
The sea be still, wheat grow in the city’s ways; 
Her soft sad voice none yet has ever stay’d— 
None, though so strongly with stretch’d hands she 
prays; 
Prays till the cock’s crow chides the tardy morn, 
Waiting, and hopes at last to tell her tale— 
So old a tale! she hopes to tell it still; 
But only water washing past the mill, 
Only rank wild grass, and the weeping thorn 
Hear her, and pity, till white stars grow pale 
In heaven, and lo! another year is born. 
Then with such sighs her form is forced to fail, 
As winds wake whispering through a field of corn. 


Ah, loved and lost! ah, sweet and seventeen ! 
Like summer fair, and dearer than full sails 
Home-set and long-expected, thy neat bands 
Of hair, one hue with the haze of sunset sands, 
Lie tangled with salt weed, and slippery green, 
On some far rock, where lone the hoarse sea-mew 
wails, 
Wet weed for daisies where his hand had been ; 
For with these gods nor pity nor prayer prevails, 
Nor is there any to tell us what they mean. 


That New-Year’s Eve they quarrel’d. Love, men say, 
These little lovers’ angers but renew. 
Not always. Late that night to meet his dame, 
And wet with gathering winter acorns, came 
Her halting lover; she, but all for play, 
Feign’d wrath ; she wish’d him like a woman to sue 
For grace; he would not; then she turn’d away. 
To-morrow he at her feet his fault would rue; 
To-morrow—but. those mocking gods said Nay. 


For she, her lover’s last sad gift to save— 
A toy whose worth love only could esteem, 
A brooch of color’d glass, and such fine gold 
As peddlers sell, for her of wealth untold— 
Lost by the water’s side, had found a grave 
Seeking it, fallen in the deep swift etream. 
But in the morn pass’d by a sorry knave, 
Her suitor scorn’d, and saw in the new sun’s gleam— 
Saw, seized, and show’d the gage he swore she gave. 


So lying, doom’d her dull swain to despair, 
Who, since he never saw his darling more, 
Deem’d himself fool’d, her false. Alas, but she 
On the swift deep stream drifted out to sea! 
And now, each New-Year’s Eve, though late, yet there 
By the broken bridge, say-kirtled as of yore, 
She yearns to tell a tale for which none care; 
While long in his head dust-closed are window and 
door 
For whom her waste words soothe the wintry air. 








